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Where Brain Work Begins, There Profit Begins 


our Southern farmers: 
‘*A people with lower living standards will always prevail 
against a people with undefended high living standards.”’ 
In other words, wherever two men are doing the same work, the 
man who can live on fifty cents a day will always crowd to the wall the 


SS ous Prof. Eugene C. Branson, in a sentence full of warning for 
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cotton, but almost the next minute he was teiling us of an up-to-date 
young farmer neighbor who by diversified methods grew 27 bales last 
year on 16 acres—almost two bales to the acre, whereas the South’s aver- 
age under our general poor-farming methods is little over one-third of 
a bale an acre. And there is just the point as to what Intelligence, 
with diversification, rotation, brain-plus-brawn methods willdo. It will 





man whose higher civili- 
zation and higher living 
standards require, say, a 
dollar or more a day to 
maintain—unless that high- 
er civilization and higher 
living standard are prop- 
erly defended. A case in 
point is the recent history 





of California, where the 
competition of Chinese and 
Japanese has forced the 
white people to take steps 
to safeguard their higher 
living standards. Another 
illustration is given by the 
Columbia State in its re- 
mark that the Negro who 
is thrifty and industrious, 
‘living at half the cost of his 
neighbor of the same indus- 
trial condition, can acquire 
land in, say, half the time 
that the white man can.”’ 
A peculiarly important 
problem in the South, 
therefore, is this: How 
can the white farmer’s 











higher living standards 
be defended? 


WHY NOT DO IT THIS WAY? SCENE ON FARM OF T. B. BLAIR, DALLAS COUNTY, TEXAS, 





And the answer is: By having the white man do a better type of 
farming than the Negro can do. If he sets out to do the same sort 
of work that the Negro does, he is predestined to failure and defeat. If 
he works like the Negro does, he must sooner or later live like the 
Negro does—as soon as he uses up whatever capital he has. 

Here then is the warning which all past history sounds to the race 
of higher living standards in the South: They must defend their high- 
er standards by doing a better sort of farming 











‘“‘make the farm feed itself’? and then raise as a surplus crop as much | 
cotton as Ignorance will produce on the same farm under the ‘“‘all-cot- | 
ton’”’ soil-exhausting plan. 

There is just one point which the writer briefly mentioned thirteen | 
years ago but to which we would now give double emphasis. This is the 
importance of codperation. And codperation, as all European experi- 


| 
| 
ence shows, can develop properly in homogeneous communities— } 





than the race of lower living standards can do. 
Thirteen years ago the writer sought to make 


“‘one-crop”’ system of farming, buy all his soil the Crop . . 


fertility, and nearly all his meat and feed. Brains | Make a Partner of 


get but little exercise in that sort of work, and 7a =< ss 
every time the white man sets out to do “‘all- | Spacing Cotton te 
cotton”’ farming he deliberately puts himself and 7a 6 ss 


his family into hopeless competition with just | Swapping Peanuts for Corn to Feed 


such ignorant, muscle-only labor—the sort that Hogs e 8 


DON’T FAIL TO READ— Page 


clear these fundamental principles, and on page Be a Producer of Quality Goods . 8 

13 we are reprinting an article we then prepared, Cheaper Crop Cultivation. . . . 5 

“Where Brain Work Begins, There Profit Be- Farmers Should Organize Coépera- 

gins.” tive Credit Unions. . . .. . 18 
The most ignorant Negro can follow the | How to Avoid Expensive Hoeing of 


Get the Biggest 


communities in which the people are practically | 
of one race and have the spirit of brotherhood. | 
By building up white communities in the South | 
with the tonic atmosphere of equality, democ- | 
racy, comradeship and a higher intellectual life, 
we shall be able to develop a more highly organ- 
ized and scientific agriculture. Then through 
more scientific farming, through codperative 


7s eee es «(CO 
That Boy of 

; ee oe 
farm business, our farmers will indeed be able 
to doa sort of work an inferior race cannot do, 
defend their higher living standards, and work | 
at all times upon the basis of the fundamental | 
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pays no profit. Recently a friend was complain- | Where Brain Work Begins, There principle— 


ing to us that there was little chance fora bright, 
ambitious boy to beat ignorant labor growing 


Profit Begins 
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“Where skill and intelligence begin, 








there profit begins.’’ 





ownership of improved machinery, codperative |} 
breeding of better livestock, coéperation in crop || 
production, crop marketing, and in all forms of || 
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Hudson_is the Class Car 
Wherever You Go, That Fact is Apparent 


Your delight in your new car will largely depend on these two fea- 
tures in it— 
Pride of ownership 
Freedom from trouble 


One ean’t long enjoy a car unless he is proud of ft. And a car that 
isn’t dependable becomes unendurable. That is particularly true in the 
country, away from repair shops. Don’t overlook those facts, 


New Ideas of Class 


Men who could afford them used to buy big, impressive cars. Now 
all that excess is distinctly out of vogue. Good taste now calls for light- 


ness, moderation and refinement. And the HUDSON best appeals to 
that taste. 


Over 4000 HUDSONS are now owned in the metropolitan district 
of New York. Fifth Avenue is crowded with them. Hundreds of the 
finest homes have HUDSONS at the door. 


In Chicago, the great packers own HUDSONS. In Pittsburgh, 
the steel kings. In Washington, four embassies have HUDSONS, 
one cabinet member and many men of national fame. The governors of 
nine states own them. 


So everywhere you go, HUDSON is the class-car of this new-day 
type. The man who owns one finds himself in distinguished company, 


No More Experiments 


It is not mere pride, but caution, which wins these men to HUD- 
SONS. They are experienced motorists. And you don’t find such men 
buying untried cars. ongpoilllat appt: 

Men who can best afford it are the last men to take risks. They 
demand known quality—proved-out makes. In this new-type car, with 
its many radical changes, they demand it more than ever. They must 
know it is free from mistakes. 

HUDSON is the pioneer Light Six. 
Coffin, the man who created this type. 
perfecting and refining it. 


And 12,000 owners have proved it. In the past two seasons they 
have driven this HUDSON some 30 million miles. They have found it 
dependable under every condition. Rarely is a car created so utterly 
free from, fault, 


@ 


es 


It is designed by Howard E. 
Four years have been spent in 


We have dealers everywhere. 


ALABAMA 
Ashland—A, A. Northen, 
Birmingham—Saunders Motor Car Co., 
2021 Avenue D. 
Cullman—J. R. Griffin. 
Greenville—T. W. Weaver. 
Huntsville—Chas. M. Skinner. 
Mobile—Mobile Auto Co., 58-60 St. 
seph St, 
Opelika—R. M. Green, 
Selma—Selma Garage Co. 
Talladega—Wilke-Sims Machine Co. 
Tuscaloosa—A,. M. McGehee. 
Wadley—Lewis Schuessler & Sons, 
GEORGIA 
Athens—John O'Farrell. 
Atlanta—J. W. Goldsmith, Jr., 
North Ave. 
Augusta—F. Perroux & G, M. Jones, 
Reynolds St. 


Columbus—Gatewood & Woodruff, 
Dalton—The Dalton Buggy Co, 
Gainesville—B. H. Merck, 
Hartwell—w, I. iley 
Macon—A, K, 1 
Madison—Foster & Coggins, 
Moultrie—R. M. Morrison, 
Newman—Newman Auto Co, 
Savannah—Harris Tire Co. 
Thomasville—Logan Auto Co, 
Valdosta—Valdosta Garage Co, 
Washington—Alexander Irvin. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Biloxi—Chinn Motor Car Co, 
Clarksdale—Valley Motor Car Co, 
Columbus—Columbus Auto Co, 
Greenville—Greenville Garage & Auto Co, 
Greenwood—Henderson-Baird Hardware, 
Jackson—J. T. Allen. 
Laurel—The Bridges Auto Co, 
Meridian—Edward S. Curtice, 


46 E. 


720 


Men Who Try to Save 


There are many Light Sixes this year. Some cost much more than 
HUDSONS. Some cost a little less; and that seeming saving tempts 
many a man, we know. 

But remember that this HUDSON costs $200 less than it did when 
it first came out. That is due to our mammoth production of this sin- 
gletype. It has trebled ina year. The value this HUDSON now offers 
is incomparable, 

The cars which cost less are not like the HUDSON. Even weicht 
comparisons will show that. If the extra weight is but 450 pounds it 
means the weight of three adults. ° 

Any saving in price which means skimping is quickly wiped out in 
repair cost. After a few months of running, an undergrade car is ex- 
pensive. Ask any experienced motorist. 

Men who live in the country want reliable cars. Repair shops are 
not convenient, Experts are not on call, Farmers, above all, should 
buy reliable cars, They cannot afford to take chances. 

That’s particularly true of a new type, which the Light Six is. You 
risk the loss of the price saving over and overif the car isn’t well tried out, 


What Hudson Stands For 


In the motor car world, HUDSON stands for uncompromising 
quality. No part is ever skimped. 

It stands for true lightness. By better materials and better design- 
ing we have cut tire and fucl cost in two. 

It stands for utter refinement, We have devoted four years to this 
model. And two of those years—since the car first appeared—have been 
given to final touches. CI ween nttg 

The more you look about the more you will want the HUDSON. 
It will outlast a low-grade car by years, If sold second-hand it will bring 
a much higher price. It will-cost you far less in the long run. It will 
multiply your enjoyment. 

Find this out before we are oversold. 


7-Passenger Phaeton or 3-Passenger Roadster 
$1550,f. o. b. Detroit 
The HUDSON Company never loses interest in the cars it sells. So 
long as the car is in service we maintain our interest in the character of 
its service. That’s one great reason for HUDSON reputation. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 


‘These are a few in your vicinity: 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte—Charlotte Motor Car Co, 
Asheville—Chambers & Weaver Co, 
Greensboro—Guilford Insurance & Real- 
ty Co. 
Greenville—Hudson Sales Co. 
Hickory—Abernethy Hdw. Co, 
Mebane—Mebane Motor Co, 
Monroe—Henderson Garage & Machine 
oO. 


Charleston—C, D, Franke 
riage Works. 
Georgetown—Skinner 
Greenwood—kR, A. 
Hartsville—C, G. Timberlake. 
Orangeburg—E. N. Scoville. 
St. Matthews—Banks Auto Co. 
Spartanburg—R. H. Nesbitt Auto Co, 
Sumter—Harry V. Reid. 


Auto & Car- 


& Nesmith, 
May. 


TENNESSEE 
Brownsville—Shaw 
Chattanooga—Bill 
Clarksville—Carney Auto Co 
Columbia—Central Auto Co. 
Knoxville—Rodgers & Co., 900-902 Gay ft 
Memphis—Memphis Motor Car Co., 15 

159 Monroe Ave. 
Murfreesboro—Hirshbrunner & Jones. 
Nashville—Imperial Motor Car Co,, 1518- 

1522 Broadway. 


Raeford—Johnson Garage & Machine 
Rockingham—McPhail Auto Co. 
Shelby—Charles L. Eskricge. 
Wilmington—Lassiter-McDutifie Co. 
Winston-Salem—Electric Service Co, 
Zebulon—J, E, Dill. 


Co. . 
& Curtis, 
Jones Automobile Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Cheraw—R. B. May. 
Columbia—Black-Frasier Motor Car Co. 
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Nutrients in Different Forage Crops 


HE following table, showing the 

digestible nutrients in the speci- 
fied crops, may be of interest to those 
who are planning to. increase their 
production of forage crops: 





a Carbo- 
Protein | hydrates 
Lbs. 


CROPS og 





109.2 935.2 


~ 109.2 935.2 
28.0 624.0 


137.2 1559.2 
140.0 1420.0 
72.0 1620.0 


704 393.6 
19.5 592.5 


986.1 


25 bu. Corn 


25 bu. Corn 
1 ton Corn Stover-_-_- 











6 tons Corn Silage-- 
6 “ Sorgh’m Silage 


25 bu: Oats 
1500 lbs. Oat Straw_- 














20 bu. Soy Beans-_--- 
1 ton Soy Bean Straw 


| Se aE 


279 6 
802.0 





1081.6 











0: 
1600:lbs. Oat Straw-- 
20 bu. Soy Beans---_- 
3- ten Soy Bean Straw 














2067 7 








Another Fraud Abroad 


N Alabama reader writes: “There 

is a new bean being sold here 
calied ‘Brazilian Bean’ It is selling 
like ‘hot-cakes’ on the strength of 
claims that it will yield 200 bushels 
per acre and that it contains over 54 
per cent of nitrogen, and that the 
beans are worth three times as much 
as nitrate of soda as a fertilizer. An 
analysis by the State Chemist of Mis- 
issippi shows the beans contain near- 
ly 4 per cent of fat, over 24 per cent 
of protein, and over 54 per cent of ni- 
trogen-free extract. Is nitrogen-free 
extract nitrogen, as it is claimed? I 
know it can’t be so, but that is what 
js claimed.” 

lf those who have been swindled in 
the purchase of these beans had been 
careful readers of The Progressive 
Parmer they could not have been 
made the dupes of such a bare-faced, 
ignorant swindle. We have repeat- 
edly called attention to these “fake” 
seed peddlers and pointed out the ev- 
ident fact that any farmer’s own 
knowledge of the yields made by sim- 
ilar crops should teach him that no 
such yields as 200 bushels per acre 
are produced. But if this were not 
enough to stamp the whole ridiculous 
story as a “fake,” if they had consult- 
ed our “Reference Special” of March 
6, ¥915, they could easily have found 
therein an explanation of the mean- 
ing of the term, “nitrogen-free ex- 
tract.” Instead of nitrogen-free ex- 
tract being the same as nitrogen, it 
contains no nitrogen at all, or is free 
of nitrogen. 

Protein is 16 per cent nitrogen, and 
by taking 16 per cent of the protein 
as shown by the analysis of these 
beans, or by dividing the per cent of 
protein by 6.25, the per cent of nitro- 
gen they contain could have been 
found. This has also been explained 
several times in The Progressive 
Farmer. By this simple calculation it 
is shown that if these beans contain 
24 per cent of protein they only con- 
tain 3.84 per cent of nitrogen and are 
worth only one-fourth as much as 
nitrate of soda as a source of nitro- 
gen, instead of three times as much 
as claimed. 

It is perhaps too much to hope that 
those who will not study their own 


business or even read will ever be 
free from swindles or swindlers of 
this sort, but it is distressing to think 
that after all that has been published 
on such matters any one could be 
taken in by such a simple, transpar- 
ent fraud as this. 





Using a Molasses Feed for Work 
Animals 


READER wishes to know if the 

Mol-ha, or the molasses feed ad- 
vertised in our columns, is “When fed 
alone a good feed.for horses and 
mules doing farm work.” 

From the analysis guaranteed for 
this feed it must contain approxi- 
mately half ground rice straw and 
half molasses. Both these feeds are 
deficient in protein and the mixture 
is, therefore, not a good feed, when 
used alone, for horses and mules do- 
ing farm work. This is, however, a 
good cheap feed to take the place of 
a part of the hay and high-priced 
corn, and is a good convenient form 
in which to use molasses. Assuming 
that this Mol-ha is half ground rice 
straw and half molasses, we suggest 
the following ration (daily feed) for 
a 1,000-pound animal: 

7 pounds hay, 

12 pounds Mol-ha (6 pounds ground rice 

straw, 6 pounds molasses), 


5 pounds corn, 


2% pounds cottonseed meal, 


This will furnish nutrients equal to 
about 12 pounds of hay and 13 pounds 
of corn, and now let us compare the 
cost of the two rations: 

7 pounds hay at $20 a ton 

12 pounds Mol-ha at $17 a ton.... 
5 pounds corn at 90c a bushel... 
21% pounds cottonseed meal, $30 


. 3.8 cents 


—__—_—___~ 
28.0 cents 


12 pounds hay at $20 a ton 


12.0 cents 
13 pounds corn at 90c a bushel... 


. 20.9 cents 
32.9 cents 
There is a good reason; from exper- 

ience, to believe that the molasses- 

feed ration is better than the corn 
and hay ration, and it costs 4.9 cents 

a day, or about $1.50 a month, less to 

feed a 1,000-pound mule. 





Best Stage at Which to Cut Oats, 
Vetch and Crimson Clover for Hay 


HAVE two fields which were sown 

last fall, one of them in oats and 
crimson clover and the other in oats 
and hairy vetch. At what stage 
should they be cut to make the best 
hay? I have also another field sown 
in oats alone that I wish to mow for 
hay. Some people claim that to make 
the i st hay the oats should be cut 
when they are in the dough, while 
others say when they are in the milk 
stage. I have been cutting them here- 
tofore when some of the heads were 
turning brown a little, and most of 
the oats about in the dough stage. 
This appears to give more feeding 
value in the grain, but perhaps not so 
much in the straw, as part of the 
straw, at least, is more or less hard 
when cut at that stage.” 

We are not acquainted with any 
direct or definite experimental -evi- 
dence throwing light on these ques- 
tions. As to the mixture of oats and 
crimson clover, if the crimson clover 
constitutes a considerable part of the 
growth, we believe we would cut the 
mixture for hay, when the earlier 
maturing crop is in best condition for 
making hay. This is likely to be the 
crimson clover, and will almost cer- 
tainly be so if the oats are the Turf 
or winter-grazing variety. In other 
words, we would rather cut the oats a 
little green than to allow the clover 


to get over-ripe, for if the oats are 
cut green they will be more palatable, 
although they may not contain as 
much nutriment as when more ma- 
ture. 

As to the oat and vetch mixture, we 
would cut it when the oats are in the 
most desirable stage for hay making. 
This brings up the third question, as to 
whether oats for hay should be cut in 
the dough or milk stage of the grain? 
Our inquirer probably states the case 
as well as it can be done. If the oats 
are cut in the milk stage they will 
be more palatable, there will be less 
waste in feeding and we believe, on 
the whole, a more desirable hay will 
be obtained. It is probably true, how- 
ever, that oat hay cut when the grain 
is in the dough stage will contain 
more nutriment. It is certain that 
there will be more nutriment in the 
grain, but we have some doubt if the 
animals will get more out of the 
whole plant, considering that if the 
straw becomes too ripe a larger per 
cent will not be consumed, unless it 
is run through a feed cutter and made 
more palatable by the addition of 
other grain or concentrates. 

Our own experience and observa- 
tion leads us to attach more impor- 
tance to the condition of the straw 
as an index of the proper time to 
cut oats for hay than to the condi- 
tion of maturity of the grain. We 
would cut the oats before the straw 
turns yellow, and this virtually means 
that we would usually cut them when 
the grain was in the milk stage, in- 
stead of in the dough stage. As stat- 
ed, we believe the earlier cutting 
gives a better hay, for the dough 
stage of the grain means that the 
straw will usually be too ripe to be 
palatable. 





Using County Funds to Purchase 
Pure-bred Breeding Stock 


READER sends us an article 

from an exchange, suggesting that 
the Commissioners of each county, or 
the Supervisors, Police Jury or Coun- 
ty Court, as the county governors are 
known in different states, encourage 
the development of the cattle indus- 
try by purchasing, with county funds, 
pure-bred bulls and furnishing their 
services free. Our opinion of such ac- 
tion is asked. 

We doubt seriously the wisdom of 
such action, or at least, we have no 
sort of doubt that the purchase of 
these bulls by individuals or by codép- 
erating organizations would be bet- 
ter. Unless the “government” is to 
take full charge of all measures for 
the general or public good, it is not 
wise to cease to cultivate self-help on 
the part of those who produce the 
food supplies for the nation. 

The farmers of each neighborhood 
should provide pure-bred bulls and 
make their services available to all. 
If individuals will do it, we believe 
this is best; but if they will not, or 
can not, then the next best plan is for 
local organizations of farmers to sup- 
ply them. If public help by the rail- 
roads, large manufacturing and other 
organizations or agencies would take 
this form it would be better than se- 
curing the needed pure-bred bulls by 
county funds; but if all other means 
fail, then county funds, where such is 
legal, might be used. This should 
only be done when a sufficient num- 
ber of bulls is purchased to make the 
benefit general, or available to all. 

By all means, the best method for 
securing bulls to build up the cattle 
industry of a county is for the county 
to first agree on one breed, and then 
for neighborhood organizations or 
clubs of farmers to purchase bulls of 
this breed for the use of their mem- 
bers and for the use of all others who 
will pay a nominal fee for the ser- 
vice. 

By this means a better market will 


result for the beef cattle produced, 
The opportunity to secure a carload, 
or any number desired, of uniform 
cattle of one breed is so attractive to 
buyers that they will not only come 
in larger numbers, but will pay a bet- 
ter price, because they can obtain 
what they want at less cost for col- 
lecting and buying the animals. More-~ 
over, when there are many producers 
of any product in a locality the adver- 
tising of one, or any reputation he 
may build up, helps all others. 

Another benefit which should not 

be overlooked is that the bulls may 
be exchanged after a few years among 
the different local clubs and inbreed- 
ing thus avoided. 
_ Individual ownership of bulls is 
best and any man with as many as 20 
cows can not afford to be without a 
good pure-bred bull; but to encour- 
age the owner of two or three cows 
to breed to good pure-bred bulls and 
to enable him to do so at small cost, 
local clubs should be organized and 
bulls purchased in any fair and legal 
way practicable. 

We like to see any class help itself, 
but our chief objection to the pur- 
chase of bulls with county funds is 
that the number required to make the 
service equal and available to all tax 
payers will not generally be purchas- 
ed because of the large cost. 





No Reason for Discouragement Bee 
cause of Failure of Winter Cover 
Crops 


oe was not only a larger acree 
age sown to oats, crimson clover 
and bur clover last fall than ever be- 
fore in the history of the South, but 
the number of those who sowed crim- 
son and bur clover for the first time 
was also much larger. 


Unfortunately the past season has 
probably been the most unfavorable 
for these crops which has occurred in 
the last 25 years. The fall was dry, 
and cold weather unsuitable for the 
growth of these craps came earlier 
than usual. In addition to these un- 
favorable conditions, the winter was 
cold and the spring late, March hav- 
ing a lower average temperature in 
most Southern states than any pre- 
vious March for the last 40 years. 

All these unfavorable conditions 
were not sufficient to cause a failure 
of the fall-sown crops, except. when 
they were sown too late or on land 
not properly prepared. Practically 
all the failures we have iffvestigated, 
and we have made many inquiries, 
were due to one of two causes, or 
rather practically no failures occurs 
red where neither of these two condi- 
tions existed. 


The first, most important and most 
common cause of failure was seeding 
too late. Few failures have occurred, 
even this unfavorable season, when 
the oats, crimson clover or bur clover 
was sown in September. When fail- 
ure of such early seeding has occurs 
red, it has almost always been due to 
the land having been broken just be- 
fore seeding and drying out so rapid< 
ly that the seed did not germinate un- 
til too late. 

No reader of The Progressive 
Farmer who sowed oats, crimson 
clover or bur clover after October 15 
and failed to obtain satisfactory re- 
sults should feel discouraged. 

Those who have failed should try 
again. These crops are too valuable 
to neglect. In fact, they are so valu- 
able we can afford to overcome all 
obstacles in the way of seeding at the 
right time. Late seeding will suc- 
ceed in favorable seasons, but early 
seeding on properly prepared land 
will seldom fail. The present failure 
is not the fault of the-crops, but the 
fault of an unusual season and too 
late seeding. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By W.F.MASSEY 











Hunting the Soil Villains 
WRITER in Harper’s Magazine 
tells how the Bureau of Soils is 

hunting for the soil toxins in unpro- 


ductive soils. In investigating the 
barren soils of Takoma Park at 


Washington they found that the seil 
contained plenty of mineral plant 
foods, but they gave no information 
as to the availability of these, but 
stated that the soil did not seem to 
respond to manure or fertilizer. 

After sundry triturations and filtra- 
tions they found that there was in 
the soil carboxylic acid. But they 
found that this was not especially 
harmful to the plants, but was the 
grandchild of uvitonic acid, which is 
harmful to vegetation, and they con- 
cluded that the soil was in a state of 
convalescence from the uvitonic dis- 
ease. But still further triturations 
and filtrations of another barren soil 
enabled them to discover the King 
Villain of all, and this wicked thing 
was so: bad that it must be given a 
horrid name, and they named it dihy- 
droxystearic acid, and they found that 
a very little of this in the soil would 
kill plants. 

But the sample from which the soil 
for analysis was taken, when let dry 
in the air of the greenhouse, lost 
the Villain, and the conclusion at 
once was that what the soil needed 
was drainage and deep plowing and 
aeration and liming. 

Now, it seems to me that anyone 
with ordinary common farming sense 
can see when a soil needs drainage, 
and we know that deep plowing and 
aeration of the soil with liming and 
the accumulation of organic matter 
will restore such a soil. We ordinary 
mortals will simply find that a soil is 
acid, but we do not give it any such 
heathenish name. We are content to 
find that it is acid and needs drain- 
age and the remedies are well known. 
We take the dihydro out and we hunt 
xystearic with lime, and we get the 
soil to grow clover, and it is soon no 
longer a barren and unproductive soil, 
though we knew neither the name 
nor the aliases of the Villain acid that 
was in the way of productiveness. 
And we know that by keeping the soil 
stored with organic decay, practicing 
a good rotation of crops, and keeping 
the soil supplied with the needed min- 
eral plant foods, we can bring it up to 
great productiveness, in spite of all 
the picoline, carboxylic, uvitonic and 
dihydroxystearic acids. 

We know very well that a water- 
sobbed soil -will be sour and unpro- 
ductive, and that a hard clay may be 
well supplied with plant food and yet 
be unproductive because of its physt- 
cal condition, and we know how to 
improve these conditions, though we 
may riot know what the soil chemists 
would call the things that are in the 
way. 

Experimental work in the practical 
improvement of the soil in the great 
outdoors, such as has been carried’on 
at, the Ohio Station for many years, 
is worth many times over the hunting 
for soil toxins in a laboratory and 
giving them jaw-breaking names, 
Great is the Bureau of Soils, with its 
surveys and parti-colored maps and 
faucy names for soils, but greater 
still is the man on the farm who stud- 
ies the special needs of his soil and 
supplies them, whether it is Hagers- 
town loam or Norfolk sand. He 
may not know that his soil has 
carboxylic acid and is just recovering 
from an atack of uvitonaciditis, but 
he knows that if well drained and the 
humus content maintained, and plenty 
of legume crops are grown in a good 
rotation and used for the improves 
ment of the soil, and lime is occasion- 
ally used, the noxious acids will dis- 
appear, and the soil will increase in 
productiveness. 


again. 





Growing Dahlias Successfuliy 
ROM Alabama: “I have been told 


that if shoots coming from the 
dallia roots are cut off below the 
ground and properly transplanted 


they will grow and bloom earlier than 
stalks allowed to grow from the tu- 
bers. I am also told that branches 
from off a dahlia will do the same 
thing. Please let me know if you 
have any knowledge of dahlias being 
grown in this way.” 

I bury my dahlia roots in the fall in 
banks just like sweet potatoes. When 
taken up they are generally full of 
sprouts. Then the bunch of roots can 
be divided and each root having a 
sprout will of course grow. But I do 
not believe that you would have much 


“success in trying to root the green 


shoots in the open ground. 

Florists habitually start the roots 
to sprouting and take off the sprouts 
when two or three inches long with 
a bud at the base, and root them in 
the sand bed in the greenhouse. It is 
necessary that there be a bud at the 
base of the cutting so that the future 
root will have buds. They are very 


other man who had read what I had 
written about the Japanese Kudzu 
vine wrote that mine was the Jack 
bean vine and not the variety that is 
being used as a forage crop. Of this 
i cannot say, for | know of but one 
Kudzu plant, the Pueraria thunberg- 
iana. Therefore the name Jack bean 
is very confusing. 

The dwarf-growing Canvalia ensi- 
formis has been often shown to have 
no value for feed, and if this is what 
Dr. Duggar refers to as Jack bean I 
have often grown a few plants for the 
curious great pods. But the pink-seed- 
ed climbing variety is really a very 
fine ornamental climber, and I would 
like to have it again. Several corres- 
pondents have recently sent me the 
white seed and asked its value, and 
I have told them of its worthlessness. 





Cutting Asparagus 


ROM Alabama: “Can you tell me 

whether ail the shoots of aspara- 
gus should be cut cr should some be 
allowed to grow?” ' 

All the shoots should be cut until 
time for stopping the cutting and let- 
ting the plants recover. This will be 
earlier in your section than north- 
ward, since the growth starts earlier. 
In the different climates the cutting 
should stop from May to July as we 
come north. Then the bed should 
have a. heavy fertilization, and be 





horse and machine power. 


lege of Agriculture. 





WE NEED TO DOUBLE OUR FARM POWER 
: AND MACHINERY. 


T is manifest to all who have investigated the future possibilities of our agri- 
culture that the percentage of investment in livestock and machinery as it 
now stands in proportion to the wealth of the farm property is entirely too low. 
If we can multiply the value of our livestock and machinery by two in the next 
decade, a more remarkable development along all lines will be witnessed in 
Georgia than the boldest imagination can conceive of at this juncture. The 
average value of implements and machinery per farm at the present time is 
given at $72, and of domesticated animals at $276. 
even asmall farm to the best advantage without a larger investment in both 
The owner of land has believed for entirely too 
long that he could afford to ignore the employment of adequate equipment. 
This may have been permissible at a period in our history when our 'soils had 
not been robbed of their virgin fertility, but under present conditions it can only 
be regarded as a suicidal policy.—Pres. Andrew M. Soule, Georgia State Col- 


It is not possible to operate 








commonly propagated in this way, and 
grown all summer-in three-inch pots 
set on a bed of coal ashes in a frame 
to make small roots for mailing. 


Even if the cuttings you mentioned 
grew they would not make earlier 
flowers, and there is no advantage 
in having early flowers on the dah- 
lias, for the flowers that come in hot 
weather are generally poor. The fall is 
the time for good flowers on the dah- 
lia. You can sow seed now and have 
them bloom well the same season. I 
sow some seed every year and select 
the good ones to keep over, and while 
I have hundreds of dahlias I have 
bought none of them, but have grown 
all from seed. Even the single ones 
are fine for cutting, and even better 
than the double ones. 





Common Names 


T WOULD have been more inter- 

esting if Dr. Duggar had given the 
botanical name of the plant offered 
as Wataka bean, for the name Jack 
bean has been applied to several 
plants. Isuppose the plant referred to 
is Canvalia ensiformis, which makes 
immense pods filled with large white 
seed. This is what I have known as 
Jack bean. 

Then a year or so ago some one in 
Alabama sent me seed of a variety of 
this with pink seed which was a tre- 
mendous climber, but though it set 
the great pods here, it did not ripen 
the seed. But I found it such a fine 
climber that I would like to get it 
Two years ago another cor- 
respondent sent me what he called 
Jack bea.s, which proved to be the 
Hyacinth bean, which makes a very 
handsome porch climber. Then an- 


cleanly cultivated for the next season, 
in order to get a strong growth of the 
crowns for the next season’s crop. 





Value of Pine Straw as a Fertilizer 


HAT value has pine straw carried 

from the woods to the field and 
plowed under as a fertilizer? About 
what amount of available potash, 
phosphoric acid and ammonia is there 
in pine straw? What other crops be- 
sides corn can be profitably grown 
and cut up for ensilage? Is it well 
to run a disk harrow over Bermuda 
grass, cutting the roots, as a remedy 


for apparent damage caused by 
hogs?” 
Just what percentages of plant 


foods will be contained in pine straw 
I cannot say. The only analysis I 
have at hand shows that pine straw 
has 1.65 per cent of ash, and in this 
ash there is 4.28 per cent of phos- 
phoric acid, 2.08 per cent of potash, 
and 14.47 per cent of lime. 
percentage of these. things in the 
whole bulk would be very small. Of 
course in decaying in the soil there 
would be a small amount of organic 
nitrogen, not ammonia. The pine 
straw will of course add to the soil 
organic matter, making humus in its 
decay. The rakings of the pine for- 
ests are largely used by the growers 
of sweet potatoes on the Eastern 
Shore of Virginia. They haul the 
material out during the winter and 
spread it on their sweet potato land 
and plow it under, and use commer- 
cial fertilizer in the furrows. They 
consider the pine straw and rotten 


material of value to them. I think 
that they would get far better or- 
ganic matter by growing crimson 


clover to turn under for the potatoes. 


Hence the. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Ensilage is sometimes made from 
cowpeas and soy beans and sorghum, 
but | think that the peas and beans 
are far better used for hay, and there 
are few crops equal to corn for silage. 

Running a disk harrow over Ber- 
muda and cutting the running stems 
{not roots, as commonly called, for 
the true roots grow at the joints, and 
no true roots ever make joints) will 
encourage the growth and cause the 
grass to spread more, especially if it 
is packed down afterwards with a 
roller. The hogs do not seriously 
hurt it if the running stems are pack- 


ed back with a roller, and a good 
roller is an important implement on 
the farm. 


Size and Productiveness in Plants 


Y PONDEROSA tomatoes bear 

very fine large tomatoes, but 
make very few to the plant. Can you 
suggest any means for increasing 
their number?” 

You have run up against a law of 
nature. Whenever we increase the 
size of fruits, we invariably get fewer 
in number. The little plum-shaped 
and pear-shaped tomatoes will make 
a. hundred to one of the Ponderosa, 
and the only way to increase the 
number on the Ponderosa is to de- 
crease the size. The big single-eared 
corn makes larger ears than the pro- 
lific sorts, but only one on a stalk. 
The Susquehanna peach makes im- 
mense peaches, but very few ona 
tree. The Rocky Ford cantaloupe 
will make a dozen fruits to one of 
the Montreal Market variety, but the 
Montreal will be as large as several 
of the Rocky Ford. 

Whenever we increase the size of 
the fruits on any plant we invariably 
get fewer in number. In tomatoes I 
prefer a medium-sized fruit to any of 
the immense ones, and I piant Suc- 
cess, Globe, Stone and Matchless for 
the main crop, and for early tomatoes 
the Langdon Earliana and Bonny 
Best. I am trying John Baer again 
this season. It was not early last 
year, but perhaps thé season affect- 
ed it. 








Lima Beans 


ROM Mississippi: “Can the Ford- 

hook bush Lima beans be grown 
successfully down here within 60 miles 
of the Gulf on sandy loam with clay 
subsoil? When should they be plant- 
ed? What kind of fertilizer is best 
and how much? How far apart 
shouid I make the rows? When will 
they mature ?” 

Of course I have never grown the 
Fordhook bean in your climate, but I 
know of no reason why they should 
not be grown there successfully. I 
plant them in rows two and a half 
feet apart and drop the beans four 
inches apart and cover very shallow. 
T cover the land with stable manure 
and then add acid phosphate liberally. 
With no manure you can make a fer- 
tilizer of equal parts of cottonseed 
meal and acid phosphate, and use 500 
pounds an acre in the furrows. Bed 
on it and flatten the beds. 

When they will mature with you I 
cannot say. Here, where we gather 
the green beans regularly as they fill, 
they continue to bloom and bear till 
frost. If the entire crop is allowed 
to ripen, they will stop bearing earl- 
ier and ripen one crop. For produc- 
tiveness, the small climbing Lima 
bean or Butter bean of the South 
will beat any of the large Limas. 





Identifying Plants 

VERY few days I get specimens 

of grasses and other plants with 
the request that I give the writers the 
proper name, value, etc. I am always 
glad to do this when possible, but to- 
day, for instance, a man sends a sin- 
gle blade of grass and asks its name, 
and another sends a large sod of 
grass, neither of which I can identify, 
because to name a plant I must have 
the flowers, and if an identification is 
desired it is necessary to send an en- 
tire plant in bloom. 
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Cheaper Crop Cultivation: Horse Power Instead 
of Expensive Hoe Hands 


Article No. 19 on “Diversification and Independence in 1915!"’ 


By A. L. FRENCH 

















age of 45 years have seen 
changes in farm practice that 
amount almost to a revolution. 

I myself remember well when our 
folks—good up-to-the-times farmers 
—were cutting grain with cradles. 
When to cut nine acres of good grain 
required the work, for one day, of 10 
men—four to cut, the same number 
to bind, and two to set up the grain. 

With the advent of the self-rake 
reaper, the number of hands was re- 
duced by three, one man doing the 
work with two horses that required 
four men under the old system. Next 
in order, in the western country came 
the harvester that reduced again, by 
two, the number of men needed to do 
the same amount of work. On the har- 
vester two men, standing on a plat- 
form that was part of the machine, did 
the binding of the grain; the work that 
had required four men when working 
on the ground. Then I well remember 
how I—a 12-year-old boy—34 years 
ago stepped up on the new twine bin- 
der and took the job that had requir- 
ed the work of three men with the 
harvester. Now three men, three 
horses and a $120 machine do the 
work in a day that required 10 men 
40 years ago. It means simply that in 
supplying the food needs of the world 
three men are as effective today as 
were ten men 40 years ago, and with 
an even less expenditure of energy 
per man. This is of course, where 
men are making use of the modern 
harvesting tools; for it is true that 
there are men—thousands of them— 
in our Southern country who are cut- 
ting grain with cradles yet. These 
are doing no more per unit of energy 
expended than did their fathers. 

& 


Oo: readers who have passed the 





The Plow the Most Important 
Tool 


ND really the above does not tell 

the whole story of man’s increas- 
ing efficiency in the production of food 
crops, for there has been going right 
along with the improvement of har- 
vesting machines—an improvement in 
tools for the cultivation of crops and 
a steady advancement in methods of 
handling them which adds its part to 
man’s efficiency. It is undoubtedly 
true that we know better how to use 
improved cultivation tools now than 
we did 25 years ago, when ovr mod- 
ern tools began to be noticed upon 
the farms of those who were leaders 
of agricultural thought and in agri- 
cultural practice. 

The plow I deem the most impor- 
tant tool of cultivation, especially in 
the South, when so much of the fu- 
ture of a crop depends upon the thor- 
oughness with which the breaking of 
the land is done. And it is no doubt 
true that there has been less improve- 
ment in the plow during the past 40 
years than in almost any farm tool 
we might name. Perhaps the reason 
for this is that the plows of 40 years 
ago were more nearly correct in 
principle than were the majority of 
farm tools. 

But while the principle of the mod- 
ern plow may be the same practically 
as that of the tool of 40 years ago, the 
methods of handling this very impor- 
tant tool have advanced with the bet- 
ter knowledge that years bring to 
thinking men; and we have come to 
know the plow not as a tool to upset 
soils simply—and to upset all soils in 
the same manner—but as a most effi- 





This series of articles will run throughout 
the year, the next two articles in the series 
being: 

May 15—Starting With Beef Cattle: 

_ Breeds, Feeds, and Feeding. 

May 22—-Harvesting Wheat and Oats; Put- 

ting Stubble Lands to Work Again, 


cient tool, too for the fining, deepen- 
ing and ventilating of the soil and 
also a most effective conservator of 
soil moisture. And to perform well 
in its enlarged spheres, it has been 
found that the plow requires a vary- 
ing amount of power for its proper 
handling, some soils, because of the 
need of deeper breaking and also by 
reason of their more compact nature, 
requiring double and sometimes tre- 
ble the power required to properly 
break soils of a different character. 
So we find men on the heavy Pied- 
mont and mountain soils using three, 
four, and five horses to pull plows 
that two and three horses would han- 
dle with ease in the sandy soil of the 
Coastal Plain. The point I wish to 
leave with the reader in this con- 
nection is that thinking men are us- 
ing the amount of power required to 
do efficient, rapid work in the sec- 
tion in which they are located, and in 
the character of soil they have to 
handle. 
Fa 


Choose the Proper Time to Plow 


ND, too, in this connection I wish 

to say that the time a farmer does 
his plowing on heavy soils is as good 
an indication of the thought he is put- 
ting into his work as is the amount 
of power he is using; for it is a prov- 
ed fact, in my own personal exper- 
ience and in the experience of thous- 
ands of Progressive Farmer readers 
with whom I am in touch, that a cer- 
tain amount of power in front of a 
plow under certain good soil and 
weather conditions will do more than 
double the work that the same power 
will do used under adverse conditions. 
So the man who has the keenest eye 
for his own interest will not only use 
all the power before his plow that his 
conditions require or that he is in 
condition to furnish, but will also give 
thought to the time of using this 
power. 

The man who is not able to bring 
into his plowing operations the pro- 
per amount of power is under the 
same handicap in the farming race as 
would be the man handicapped in any 
other race—for instance, the man of 
small mental equipment pitted against 
a mental giant in a debating con- 
test; or a lame man contesting with 
a well trained athlete in a foot race. 
But he has this to console himself 
with; that while the others’ handicaps 
are permanent his need:'be only tem- 
porary if he has the right sort of grit 
in his craw. A properly directed am- 
bition will surely lead him gradually 
toward ideal conditions as regards 
farm power. 

5 


Think and Plan Ahead 


HAVE known many cases where the 

use of the other man’s dollar has 
helped to more quickly put a poor 
man where he could do more effec- 
tive work; but in every case where 
success has attended this practice 
there has been a carefully thought 
out line of home economy practiced, 
as well as the most careful farm 
economy. I throw this thought in at 
this time because it has a great bear- 
ing upon the “come out” of thousands 
of our farmers, in my opinion. Using 
borrowed capital judiciously and 
splurging on borrowed money are 
two entirely different propositions, 
and lead, in 99 cases out of 100, to 
widely separated stopping points. 

While there has been little change 
in the plow during the past two or 
three decades, the same cannot be 
said of other tools or machines for 
cultivation; for inventive genius has 
been working overtime supplying the 
farmer with tools and machines, 


which are meant to reduce the cost 
of cultivating crops and which will do 
so if given the proper environment 
under which to work. But it must be 
said here that while the most of these 
tools will pay their way if used on a 
specialty farm, they ‘will give a far 
better account of themselves on the 
farm where a diversity of crops furn- 
ishes them more opportunity to work 
more days in the year. 

Years ago, I remember, stiff sod 
land was plowed four or five inches 
deep in the spring time—when mil- 
lions of germs of “spring fever” were 
everywhere about and were infecting 
both man and beast. The old straight- 
tooth “Scotch” harrow followed the 
plow, making “pretty” the upper two 
inches of soil, in case the land was 
not too cloddy; if this condition did 
prevail it was simply a movement of 
the hunk about. 

Now the same farmer breaks the 
same sort of soil double the depth 
of the early time breaking, does the 
work in the cool weather of early 
winter, and so is able to do more 
work in the same time, provides for 
trapping the winter fall of water, and 
secures the soil pulverizing and sct- 
tling effects of winter frosts and 
rains. In the spring time the double 
acting cutaway harrow continues the 
work of making a real seed bed that 
the frosts and rains, acting on the 
winter-broken land, have so well be- 
gun. So, instead of having a cloddy 
soil with a pretty surface for plant 
roots to develop in, he has a moist, 
deep, thoroughly pulverized soil, fine 
all the way down. 

More power needed? yes; but not 
more time, for the machines of today 
cut wider as well as deeper and re- 
sults—the things we are working for 
—are so much more satisfactory: 
double the crop being made on the 
same acreage as was made by the 
“sood old time” methods. 


& 
How the Weeder and Harrow 
Help 


AKING “pretty” the top surface of 

the soil in these days begins after 
the seeds are planted and does three 
things—fines and levels the top soil, 
kills weeds and grass plants before 
they hardly know they are alive, and 
performs the most important func- 
tion of moisture conservation. This 
work on the modern farm is done 
with either the smoothing harrow or 
weeder, the use of one or the other 


depending upon the permanent physi- | 


cal nature of the soil or its temporary 
condition, for it is a fact known of all 
students of soils that a given soil may 
be in ideal condition for good work 


with the weeder one season or even | 


one week, and another time being in 
condition that a heavy smoothing 
harrow would be required to do the 
kind of work needed to be done. 

I say this is the way it is being done 
on the modern farm; but there are 
thousands of farms all over our coun- 
try where none of this work is done 
and it is interesting to compare the 
work of a man on one of these farms 
with the same quality of hand on the 
farm where improved tools are used. 

The old-time farmer does no weed- 
ing or harrowing, but instead hoes, or 
“chops out,” his crop. One acre per 
day is fair work for a hoe hand, and 
fifteen acres a fair day’s work for a 
man with a weeder. So in case one 
man does as effective work per acre 
as the other, the weeder man does 15 
times as much as the hoe man. But 
the weeder man does more than sim- 
ply clear the space in the rows: he 
works at the same time all the space 

(Concluded on page 22, this -issue) 
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INCREASE 
YOUR PROFITS 


By BUYING or HIRING a 


RED RIVER SPECIAL 


The farmer wants all of his grain 
saved. It can best be done by 
the Red River Special. It 
uses the correct principle to take 
the grain out the straw— 
It Beats it Out with the Big . 
Cylinder, the Man Behind the © 
Gun and the Beating Shakers, 
just as you would do by hand 
with a pitchfork. 


IT SAVES 
THE FARMER’S THRESH BILL 


It pays the farmer to insist upon 
a Red River Special doing 
his threshing. It saves his grain 
and does not waste his time. 

It is most profitable for the thresher- 
{ man. 


It threshes fastest—threshes most— 
threshes when conditions will not ° 
permit other kinds to work—and the 
farmers want it. 


Buy a Rep River Speciat Outfit 
and 


GET THE BIG RUN 


Send for new Red River Special Paper. FREE 





NICHOLS & SHEPARD CO. 


(In continuous business since 1848 ) 


Builders of Red River Special Threshers, Wind 
Stackers, Feeders, Steam Traction En- 
gines and Oil-Gas Tractors 


(7) BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


NDIA and Egypt will 
grow less Cotton and 
more Wheat. If we cut 

our acreages of Cotton, it will 
mean higher prices. Whilst 
cutting acreages, why not 
grow all the Cotton you can 
by using Nitrate of Soda, and 
get the benefit of later high 
prices for Lint and for Seed? 
Remember that Nitrate nearly 
| doubles the yield of Cotton- 
_ seed, as well as of Lint, when 
used at the rate of One Hun- 
| dred (100) pow.ids to the acre 
as a side or top dressing. 


Send Post Card for 
Free Books 


| WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director 


25 Madison Avenue, New York 











f Own a Flour Mill 
_ And Make Money 


There’s money in milling flour. There’s 
a market all around you for all the flour 
you, yourself, can make with the money- 
making ‘ 


“Midget” Marvel 
Self-Contained Roller Flour*Mill 


e whole big roller flour mill system in one case. 
Takes very little power to run. Milling experience 
not necessary. Made in 3 sizes—12 1-2, 25 and 50 bbls. 
capacity finest roller flourinaday. Just the thing 
for red-blooded farmers, grain menand others who 
want to make good, steady money. Write for our 
free book, ‘The Story of a Wonderful Flour Mill,” 
free trial offer, plans, estimates, etc. 





You will went a 





















like hun wolves any season if 
a bait with Magic Fish Lare, Bes 
ait ever discovered for attracting. 
inds of fish. Keeps you busy pu ling 
them out. Write to-day and get a box 
to help introduce it. Agents wanted. 
J.B, Gregory, Dept.5 st, Louis, Mo 





| 
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[)ALYFOOD 


STOCK MOLASSES 


Is strong in carbohydrate value. 
Superior to ordinary black molasses 
for feeding. Unpalatable stover, us- 
ually thrown away, mixed with it 
makes acheap. excellentfeedfor cat- 
tle, horses, mules and hogs, A50 yal, 
pri. at $6 saves money by reducing 
grain bills; leaving your stock in 
better.shape than using all grain ra- 
ions. Write for booklet P. F. and 
quantity prices. 
The J. J. Garvey 

Co. N. 0. La. ¢ 
ea ae ial Ana Z QS 








SK us to prove that the most 
economical roofing you can buy is 


NEPONSET 


Paroid Roofing 


teen years of wear is what we base our 
ims on. Before you buy roofing, learn 
the results of our long experience. It will 
mean smaller roofing bills for you. 


* Repairing and Building’’ sent free. 
BIRD & SON (Est. 1795) 
15 Neponset Street, East Wapole, Mass. 
Chicago: 1434 Monadnock Bldg. 


New York, Washington, San Francisco 
Canadian Office and Plant: Hamilton, Ont. 

















Over 150 styles for 
every purpose—hogs 
ee sheep, poultry, car gure horses 
ttle. Also lawn fence and gates. 
13 CENTS PER ROD UP. ALL DOUBLE GALVANIZED 
Write now for new catalog and sample to test. 
The Brown Fence & WireCe. Dept. 87 - Cleveland, Ohio 








**EL-FLO”’ Canner. Enables you 
to put up fruits, vegetables, berries, 
etc., for yourself and neighbors. Make 

money selling Home canned goods—always top 
prices from stores. 3000 Gov’t. agts. and tomato 
club members saneees 4 oi ‘ek aos 

.50up. Write today for catalog. e also 
Saonten ti Hgating, Capping §teel— 
Agents Wanted. 


Dept. D, Hickory, N. C. 





e 
seals cans quicker, easier. 
HOME CANNER MFG. CO., 








FISH Double Muzzle Wire Baskets. 

Good heavy kind $1.50, $2 and $2.50. 

Different sizes. Free booklet. 
Eurek 


1A Mail 
Route Builder 


4 Papers a Week 











And they are the best of their 
class published in this country. 

THE GREAT NEW YORK 
WORLD— THREE TIMES A 
WEEK. No greater newspaper 
published—All the news from all 
the world. 


Our Offer 


New York World—Three 
times a week, 1 year value $1.00 
Progressive Farmer—Once 
aweek.Iyearvalue .. 


Our New 1915 Farm Re- 
coord Book ..... - 15 


$2.15 
OUR ROUTE BUILDER $1 65 
CLUBRATE ONLY = 


Don’t risk losing your R. F. D. 
service. 

Send order quick—Teil your 
neighbors and get them to sub- 
scribe. Address 





1.00 


The Progressive Farmer 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








How to Avoid Expensive Hoeing of the Crop 


This Week's Prize-winning Letters on Crop Cultivation 














'A GOOD RIDING CULTIVATOR 


SOON PAYS FOR ITSELF 


(First Prize Letter) 


HE cheapest cultivation of any 
crop is before it is planted. A 
good heavy team with a 60-tooth drag 
used at the right time will accomplish 
more, in making the crops, than the 
cultivations afterward. Ground well 
prepared before planting can be 
handled much cheaper afterwards. 
I use for the first two or three cul- 
tivations the drag, with the teeth set 
backward at about 45 degrees angle. 





| the crop. 


This is the cheapest and quickest way 


|of getting over the crop, and I be- 


lieve it the best easy cultivation for 
It fines the soil about two 
to three inches deep and leaves it in 
nice, level shape. 

The drag is a quick way of getting 


| over the crops to conserve moisture 


after rains and I always get onto the 
land just as soon after rains as the 
soil is dry enough to work, and cover 
all the ground possible with the drag. 
This is not only a cheap and quick 
way, but, in my opinion, the best way 

















RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS THROUGH US . 


Our clubs save you money. We will giad- 
fy make a special club on any papers you 
may wish. 


One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to, 


May we serve you? 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


to cultivate young crops. It kills the 
young weeds and grass, pulverizes 


| any small clods that might have been 
| left, and leaves the crop in better con- 


dition than is possible by any other 
way. 

When crops get too large for the 
| drag, the riding cultivator is brought 
into use. What a blessing for the 
Southern farmer is the riding cultiva- 
tor! One can cover as much again 
ground with them as in the old way, 
and not be tired out when night 
comes. We have to economize on 
the cost of production; the drag har- 
row and double cultivator will help to 
that end more than anything. We 
must learn to cultivate our crops and 
do without expensive hoe work. 

The one-horse turning plow is a 
back number for the cultivation of 
crops. It often does more harm than 
good. The writer has seen the roots 
of corn so butchered by the use of the 
turn plow that the crop never got 
over the effects of it. Some argue 
that it is necessary to cover up weeds 
and grass in the row, but if they had 
killed the weeds and grass by early 
use of the drag harrow, there would 
not be any to cover up. I have seen 
ood prospects cut in half by cutting 
the roots off when the plant most 
needed them. When I start my culti- 
vator I always watch for the roots to 
see there is none being torn off. 

If the land has been prepared right 
before planting, there is no need of 
cultivating deep. About two or three 
inches deep is best. It is mot killing 
on the team and does just as good,— 
in fact, better. A good riding cultiva- 
tor will pay for itself in a short time. 

C. D. HAVERTY. 

Smithfield, Va. 





FLAT CULTIVATION 


(Prize Letter) 


OR several years I have used a cul- 

tivator in cultivating my corn, and 
have noticed the great difference, 
both in the yield of the corn and in 
the condition that it leaves the land. 

There are several reasons why 
flat cultivation is best. The first and 
foremost advantage is the increase in 
the yield. I have been comparing my 
corn crops with those near me, and I 
find that there is a great improve- 
ment over the old way of cultivating 
the corn. Last year I planted a very 
big crop of corn which I got time to 
| work but twice. One special piece I 
worked only once with the cultivator, 
but the corn grew very fast, consider- 
ing the dry weather, and to my sur- 
prise made a yield equal to my neigh- 
bor’s who followed the old way. I 
| worked this corn when it was about 
|knee high. Now; suppose I had 
“sided” it with the turn plow, and 


BEST 





had not got a chance to plow it again. 
I would not have made feed. 

The other part of the crop, which 
was cultivated twice, made more corn 
than I used to make with three plow- 
ings with the turn plow. Last year I 
noticed some corn that was worked 
with the cultivator and turn plow 
during the dry spell. The corn that 
was plowed with the turn plow would 
wither and twist and would not get 
right during the night; while that 
worked with the cultivator would be 
withered only through the heat of 
day. 

3esides the increase in the yield, 
the flat cultivation has a great ad- 
vantage in that it leaves the land in 
much better cultivation for the fol- 
lowing crop. And even wisite the corn 
is being made, one has a splendid 
chance for sowing peas, clovers, 
grasses, etc., which are not only im- 
proving the land and helping the 
growing corn, but can even be cut for 
hay after the corn is harvested. 

Another great advantage in flat 
cultivation, is the maintenance of the 
moisture supply. The cultivator is 
run very shallow, and therefore we 
can go over more ground than we can 
with a plow running in very near to 
the leaves. 

I hope all of our farmers will soon 
learn to like the flat cultivation, for I 
believe it is by far the best and sur- 
est way for a greater yield of corn. 
It is also best in many other crops. 
When I see a man plowing his corn 
with a turn plow, I feel like giving 
him a free subscription-to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer to teach hi how 
to farm. CLAUDE HALL. 

Woodsdale, N. C. 


A GREAT BELIEVER IN THE 
DOUBLE-ROW CULTIVATOR 


(Prize Letter) 


ee from experience, I have 
used the double-row cultivator 
three years, and it is of inestimable 
value on any size crops. I use the dou- 
ble section harrow for the first two 
cultivations. After my land is prepar- 
ed good and deep, I plant everything 
from four to eight inches below the 
level. It may look like that the har- 
row is ruining the stand, but in a 
short while there will be little sign of 
damage, and the land will be left in 
an ideal state for cultivation with the 
cultivator. 

The two-row cultivator is an imple- 
ment that I would not do without on 
my little 30-acre farm. What forced 
me to get it was necessity, and am 
glad it did. I had been renting about 
50 acres and had only three mules 
and a single-row planter and cultiva- 
tor and other slow tools. I then rent- 
ed about 110 acres, but could not 
work that much with those tools and 
mules. I was not able to buy another 
mule, single-row cultivator, feed and 
hire a hand to use the other team, so 
I decided to buy a double-row culti- 
vator, but with no little skepticism as 
to its practicability. But knowing 
something had to be done, I purchas- 
ed it. To my surprise it was, after be- 
coming accustomed to it, much easier 
run than the single-row cultivator I 
had, especially on a hill-side, as it has 
a pivot axle, so the driver’s weight 
holds it to the row. 

Many said it would not be a suc- 
cess, unless I bought a two-row plant- 
er. The double-row cultivator is am- 
ply supplied with levers to manipu- 
late the implement for crooked, wide 
and narrow rows. One man and 
three mules can cover from 10 to 16 
acres per day, depending upon the 
condition of the plants and state of 
land. It takes no longer to turn three 
mules at the end than it does two. 

The double section harrow and 
two-row cultivator are two imple- 
ments [ could hardly farm without. 
Keeping the small vegetation plow- 
ed and covered up with the harrow 





till the plants are large enough, and 
then by cultivating with the two- 
row cultivator, I can get around be- 
fore the vegetation gets started, and 
almost eliminate hoeing. 

In cultivating my crops, it is not so 
necessary that I barely stir the sur- 
face of the soil, for the land has been 
prepared deep and the root system 
las ranged downward. Being har- 
rowed twice, the soil is soft and mel- 
low and the cultivator is very easily 
pulled. DALLAS G. FARMER. 

Lott, Texas. 





WOULD GO IN DEBT RATHER 
THAN FARM WITH ONE HORSE 


(Prize Letter) 


HAVE found that level planting of 

corn is best, but I prefer to plant 
cotton on a slight bed. The first work 
I do in my crops of corn and cotton is 
to run across the rows with a weeder 
just before they come up. ThenT run 
the weeder again after they come up. 
Next I take my riding cultivator and 
cultivate shallow, not over three 
inches deep, and as soon as I -get 
through this cultivation in my corn I 
take the weeder and go over it at 
right angles, thereby making the 
prettiest cultivated field you ever 
saw. Besides looking well, all the 
grass is destroyed. 

I never use a hoe in corn except to 
thin. One of my neighbors said to me 
the other day that he would keep on 
plowing his crop deep with a plow 
running two furrows at atime. I told 
him unless my mind changed I would 
never put a plow in my crop after 
breaking the land. 

I keep up shallow cultivation with 
my riding cultivator, which I enjoy 
very much since [ learned how to op- 
erate it. I want to say here that I 
plowed up at least one-third of my . 
corn when I first began work with it, 
but I knew it was made to work, and 
I was going to work it. I can set the 
plows to go shallow or plow out clay, 
just as I desire. 

I can show a man right here be- 
tween myself and neighbor that by 
shallow and rapid cultivation I will 
have less grass than a man who plows 
deep in cultivating, because in plow- 
ing deep you throw up a fresh crop of 
seed every time. I keep my land as 
level as I can, and then in fall when 
I prepare for wheat or oats I do not 
have my land in high beds to pull 
down, 

I have never tried to farm with one 
horse, not because I was able to keep 
more, but because I know that a man 
cannot give his land justice and farm 
with less than two. I went in debt 
$250 this year for two larger mules ‘so 
I could do better work,—this $250 ‘be- 
ing the difference in a trade. 

R. A. HUNNYCUTT. 

New London, N. C. 





Why Kansas Is the Richest State 


F YOU were asked to name the 

richest state in the Union, that is 
the one with the highest per capita 
wealth, what state would you guess, 
right off hand? Would your guess be 
New York, as ours was when asked 
recently? Our second guess hit the 
mark, viz: Kansas. 

But where does South Carolina, 
proud of old South Carolina, stand? 

At the very bottom of the list. The 
per capita wealth of the Palmetto 
State is $185.42. 

Moral: Kansas is the richest state 
in the Union because it is the great- 
est farming state in the Union. They 
work far less land to the plow than 
we do, wse four and six horses where 
we use one, use $100 worth of farm 
machinery where we use one dollar’s 
worth, always aiming to make first of 
all plenty to eat for man and beast 
and selling the surplus. And they 
have the surplus.—Greenwood, S. C, 
Index. 
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RURAL CREDIT SYSTEMS OF EUROPEAN NATIONS 





A Summary of the Principles Governing the Organization and Op- 
eration of the Leading Land Credit Institutions of the Old World 


By B. L. Moss 


HAT Europe has done for her 
farmers America must do for 
hers.” 

This has been an expression com- 
monly used in discussing the need of 
a better rural credit system in the 
United States, and to the millions of 
American farmers vitally concerned 
a statement summarizing the out- 
standing features of the most suc- 
cessful European systems should 
prove of interest. Both in the exten- 
sion of long-term credit secured by 
real estate mortgages and in provid- 
ing facilities for short-term loans on 
personal security, European nations 
are undoubtedly far in advance of our 
own country. Here we shall deal en- 
tirely with long-term loans, leaving 
the other subject to be discussed in a 
later article. 

In preparing this article the writer 
has drawn on the authoritative work 
on “Rural Credits,” by Myron T. Her- 
rick, formerly United States Ambas- 
sador to France, who perhaps has 
more thoroughly than any other 
American investigated European ru- 
ral credit institutions; bulletins by 
David Lubin, American delegate to 
the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture, Rome, Italy; and the report of 
the American Commission that in- 
vestigated European rural credits 
systems. 

Some Rural Credits Definitions 


S ORDINARILY used the term 

“rural credits” may be said to in- 
clude all means by which capital is 
extended and made available to farm- 
ers for the development and opera- 
tion of their farms. Long-time loans 
in European countries usually run for 
periods of from 10 to 75 years, with 
an average of perhaps not less than 
35 years. These long-term loans are 
practically always payable on the 
“amortization” plan, which means sim- 
ply that the interest (seldom more 
than 4 or 5 per cent per annum) anda 
small percentage of the principal of 
the debt are paid in small equal an- 
nual or semi-annual installments. As 
an illustration, a loan of $1,000 for 16 
years at 6 per cent by the amortiza- 
tion plan would be repayable at the 
rate of $100 annually, which would be 
sufficient in 16 years to pay the in- 
terest and entirely repay the loan. Or 
a loan of $100, with interest at 6 per 
cent, may be entirely repaid, includ- 
ing interest, in 19 years by 19 annual 
payments of $9 each. 

Next to amortization, “debenture” is 
one of the most common terms used 
in connection with rural credits. 
When so used, the word means sim- 
ply a bond secured by the assets of 
the issuing company, the assets in 
this case being chiefly in the form of 
farm mortgages held by the lending 
association, company, or government, 
as the case may be. 

Farmers by Combining May Get 
“Wholesale Rates” on Credit 
HE primary business of an ade- 
quately designed system of rural 

credits is to bring together the man 

with money to invest and the man 
who needs money to conduct his farm 
business. It is evident that if the 
man with money to lend had person- 
ally to look to the placing of each 
small loan, to ascertain the standing 
and reputation of the borrower, lo- 
cate the boundaries of the land 
offered as security, investigate the 
title, and attend to a_ host of 
other expensive details, there would 
be little money offered at low rates 
on farm lands as security. In truth, 
just here is the real difficulty in 
America today: We have far too 
few organizations of unimpeachable 
standing and government-supervised 
that make their sole business that of 
bringing the investing public and 
worthy, needy farmers together. 

Where such agencies exist, 

they certainly will exist when 


as 
we 


get the kind of rural credits sys- 
tem we should not be satisfied with- 
out, it is their business to investigate 
the personal character of applicants 
for loans, look to boundaries, sound- 
ness of title, to everything, in fact, 
that will make the loan absolutely 
safe. These details attended to, the 
applicant is given the loan, he ex- 
changing therefor a first mortgage on 
his property. Against a mass of 
these mortgages the lending agency 
issues debentures or bonds, and it is 
these securities that are bought by 
the investing public. 

The debenture is simply a means of 
buying credit at wholesale prices, 
rather than at retail. In other words, 
where the individual farmer has to 
buy say $1,000 worth of credit, it may 
cost him from 8 to 80 per cent a year; 
while a large number of farmers may, 
through an association and combina- 
tion of interests, offer, in the form of 
debentures, large masses of security 
and thus get the low rates that all 
dealers in large quantities enjoy, 
whether it be merchandise or credit. 
A railway worth $50,000,000 usually 
has no trouble in borrowing money at 
4 or 5 per cent; but a detached piece 
of railway track worth $2,000 would 
certainly have difficulty in getting a 
loan at all. Similarly, the small farm- 
er alone finds it hard to get money 
at any reasonable rate of interest, 
but a large number of farmers with 
their interests combined may borrow 
at very low rates. 

The principles (1) of amortization 
and (2) buying credit in large quanti- 
ties by means of debentures, must be 
held in mind in attempting to work 
out a system fitted to our needs. They 
are very essential features of the 
most successful European rural cred- 
its organizations, and without them it 
is very doubtful if any sort of worka- 
ble plan can ever be evolved in Amer- 
ica. 


The German Landschaft—What It Is 
and How It Works 


HE “Landschaft” is the German 
rural credits institution that has 
been successful above all others in 
aiding the farmer in borrowing mon- 
ey on long time at low interest rates, 
and is most frequently referred to as 
the model after which American rural 
credit agencies should be patterned. 
Herrick, in his work on “Rural 
Credits,” defines a landschaft as “an 
association of landowners, supervised 
and controlled by the government, 
and empowered to issue debentures 
on the joint and several liability of 
the members and to give them to 
members only, in exchange * * * 
for their several obligations, secured 
by mortgages, to make stipulated 
payments into its treasury at stated 
intervals; it is further empowered to 
receive, invest and finally apply these 
payments for the redemption of the 
debentures as they mature. * * * * 
The real landschafts have no capital 
stock, nor do they possess any codp- 
erative feature except the mutual lia- 
bility of members and the meager 
right allowed to them to vote for lists 
of officers to be presented to the 
crown for approval.” 


Although the German landschafts 


are alike in the general principles of 
their structure and operation, there is 
a wide variation in the details. In the 
province of Silesia, where the land- 
schaft system is in extensive opera- 
tion, the headquarters is in the capi- 


tal of the province, where general 
supervision and oversight are exer- 
cised by a royal commissioner from 
the office of the German Minister of 
Agriculture. The province of Silesia, 
which in size is a little less than one- 
third the area of Alabama or North 
Carolina and has a _ population of 
about 5,000,000, is subdivided into nine 
districts, in each of. which there is a 
district landschaft, and the districts 


in turn are divided into two or more ' 


circles, the circle simply being the lo- 
cal landschaft. 

The central landschaft is adminis- 
tered by an executive council com- 
posed of a president appointed by the 
German Emperor, three vice-presi- 
dents elected by the members, subject 
to the approval of the Emperor, and 
two counsellors appointed by the ex- 
ecutive council. 
cil has general 
entire system, issues debentures, and 
is the final authority in all matters in 
controversy. 

Each district has a board composed 
of the superintendents of the circles 
in the district, a manager, and an at- 
torney. The manager of the district 
is elected by the members, subject to 


the Emperor’s approval, and his chief 
duties are to act as the direct repre- | 
council ; 


executive 
at the 


of the 
described, 


sentative 


above same time 


keeping in close touch with the cir- | 


cles in his district. 


Each circle has at least two super- | 


intendents who keep careful watch 
on all mortgaged properties, investi- 
gate applications for loans, make ap- 
praisals, collections, etc. 


How Loans Are Granted 


OANS are granted as follows: A 

member who owns land and de- 
sires a loan must make application at 
a landschaft office in the district in 
which his property is located. The 
district landschaft board determines 
the eligibility of the applicant and the 
property, and if approved the proper- 
ty is then appraised. Yields of crops 
and net returns from the land are 
given weight in determining the 
amount loaned, but two-thirds of the 
appraised value of the property is 
usually the maximum. The details of 


appraisal, titles, and amount of loan | 


having been attended to, the mort- 
gage contract is submitted to the cen- 
tral executive council for final ap- 
proval. 

However, the applicant is not given 
cash in exchange for his mortgage, 
but receives landschaft debentures or 
bonds instead, which he sells in the 
open market to obtain the money 
needed. This he has no trouble in 
doing, as German landschaft deben- 
tures are considered gilt-edged se- 
curities and are nearly always quoted 
around nar. 

Jn 1912, according to Herrick, in the 
province of Silesia farm loans to the 
ageregate value of $150,328,879 were 
outstanding, Against these 3. per 
cent debentures to the value of $43,- 
468,429 had been issued; 3.5 per cent 
debentures, $89,028,871; and 4 per cent 
debentures, $17,831,579. Thus it ap- 
pears that in this province money for 
farm loans was obtainable at an av- 
erage rate of less than 3.5 per cent 
per annum. 

In addition to the interest paid an- 
nually or semi-annually, there is a 
further charge of a fraction of one 
per cent te cover expenses and one- 
half of one per cent or more for 
amortization or retirement of the 
principal. Thus the German farmer 
is able to borrow money for a long 
term of years at a total annual cost, 
including all expenses and the amor- 
tization payment to extinguish the 
debt, of net over 5 or 6 per cent a 
year, 

The above is a brief outline of the 
landschaft system and how it oper- 
ates. In the different German pro- 
vinces the landschafts may vary in 


minor details of structure and opera- | 


tion, but the main underlying prin- 
ciples are the same. 


debentures; and (3) amortization. 

In the earlier days government sub- 
sidies were granted the landschafts, 
but now government aid consists 
practically entirely of the most rigid 
supervision of all operations by land- 
schaft officers and managers who are 
virtually government officials. 

In next week’s Progressive Farmer 
the land credit system of other Euro- 
pean countries will be described. 


The executive coun- | 
supervision over the | 








These princi- | 
ples include (1) a very close govern- | 
ment supervision; (2) the issuance of , 





CUT YOUR SILAGE as fast 

as you can feed it into the 
hopper; elevate it into the high- 
est silo uniformly and without 
choking the pipe; do the work 
without endangering the safety 
of the operator or of the machine 
by using only the 


MONIEW=PUARTEDR 
E SILAGE CUTTER 


Automatic safety yoke makes ac- 
cidentsimpossible.Solid disk with 
straight knives absolutely pro- 
tects operating parts of machine 
from breakage. Fans throw and 
blow, thereby doing most work 
with least power. Various sizes re- 
quiring 3% Horse Power only 
and up. Strong, simple, durable 
and very economical. Write today 
for FREE CATALOG. 


Distributing houses everywhere. 


SWAYNE, ROBINSON & CO. 




















Southern Distributors: 
B. F. AVERY & SONS, 
Louisville, Ky. Atlanta, Ga.. Memphis, Tenn, 
New Orleans, La. and Dallas, Texas. 








Men of keen discretion 
appreciate the many dif- 
ferences which distinguish 


Cutawa 


Disk Harrows and Plows 


It is a significant CuTAWAY (CLARK) 
fact thatagricultur- tools. Send for new 
al colleges, stateex- catalog,andask your 
periment stations, dealer about them. 
and college-trained If he doesn’t sell 
men buy Curaway CUTAWAY (CLARK) 
(CLARK) farm im- machines write us. 
plements. You Weshipdirectwhere 
should atleast know we have no agent. 
There's a styl’ and size for you 
THE CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY 
Maker of the original CLARK disk harrows and plows 
£997 Main Street Higganum, Conn, 
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EXTRAORDINARY OFFER °° dsve 
free trial on this finest of bicycles—the “‘Ranger."’ We 
willshipittoyouon approval. freight prepaid —withos® 
acent deposit in advance. This offer absolutely genuine 
WRITE TODA y for our big catalog showing 
our full line of bicycles for 

men and women, boys and girls at prices never before 
equaled for like quality. It is a cyclopedia of bicycles, 
eundries and useful bicycle information. It’s free. 

TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE rear wheels, inner 
tubes, lamps, cyclometers, equipment and parts for all 
bicycles at haif usual prices. A limited number of 
second-hand bicycles taken in trade will be closed out 
at once, at $3 to $8 each. 

RIDER AGENTS wanted fn each town to ride and 
exhibit a sample 1915 model Ranger furnished by us. 

it Costs You Nothing to learn what we offer and 
how we can doit. You will be astonished and convinced, 
Do not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until you get 
our catalog and new special offers, Write today. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. G-187 CHICAGO, ILL 


Hone Your Own Razor 


It’s easy with this new 4 
Perforated Hone. The holes 
prevent ‘“‘wire-edge’” — no 
skill needed. Try one 380 
days Free. Send no money. 

If it makes your old razor 
shave like new send 50c. 

PERFORATED HONE CO., 
Sta. P3 


Haverkiil, Mass. 
Big 














Pay for Easy Work 
x Make $5.00 to $15.00 a day in yourspare 
time—on tailoring orders Write for 
fine Free Sample Outfit, with special 
offer and wholesale prices on clothes for 
yourself. Address 
The Chicago Tailors’ Association 
Van Buren and Market Sts., CHICAGO 








When writing to advertisers, mention The 
Progressive Farmer, 





loee 


to “whet” brain and hand to a cutting edge 


dulling after effect.” 





“The Thinkers of the 
Country Are the 
Tobacco Chewers” — 


said one of the ereatest thinkers 
this country ever produced. 


Says the Carpenter: 

““Every time vou see a good 
joint, it means some carpenter 
has put in some clear thought 
and followed it up with a steady, 
sure hand. 

“Tt’s when vou have a ticklish 
job to do that vou need a chew 
of PICNIC 


without any 


err 


You can take chew after chew of PICNIC and get 


all the uplift without 
tobacco, 


that after effect of heavy, dark 


Only the mild mellow part of the leaf goes into «his 


soft, convenient twist 


‘That’s the secret of its sweet, 


long-lasting flavor and its extraordinary mildness. 


Pic Ntc lwis 


CHEWING TOBACCO 


** The Thinkers of the Country Are the Tobacco Chewers”’ 


You can also get PICNIC TWIST in 50c freshness- 
preserving drums of 11 twists. 

















The IHC Line 
GRAIN AND HAY 
MACHINES 
inders, Reapers 
Headers, Mowers 
Rakes, Stackers 
lay Loaders 
Hay Presses 
CORN MACHINES 
Planters, Pickers 
Binders, Cultivators 
Eansilage Cutters 
Shellers, Shredders 
TILLAGE 
Peg, Spring-Tooth, 
and Di 


arrows 
Caltivators 
GENERAL LINE 
Oil and Gas Engines 
Oil Tractors 
Monure Spreaders 
Cream Separators 
Farm Wagons 
Motor Trucks 
reshers 
Grain Drills 
Feed Grinders 
Knife Grinders 
inder Twine 





HANDLE your hay more conveni- 


ently, and greatly increase its 
selling value by baling it with an Interna- 
tional hay press. Internationals are the 
only kind you will consider in buying, when you 
have made a comparison, studied their construction, 
durability, and features. 

You will find both horse and motor power styles 
made in three sizes, 14x16, 16x18, and 17x 22-inch 
bale chamber, baling from six to sixteen tons per day. 
The efficiency of the International features, the 
self-feeder, to¢zle joint plunger, bale tension, and 
spring roller tucker, prove their worth on demonstra- 
tion. If your choice is a motor power press, you 
will have a year-round machine, for the engine is 
always ready to doall sorts of farm power jobs for 
you. In the horse power press, study the pull power 
principle, compound leverage, and low stepover 

Drop in on your local dealer and look over the 


International hay press line. Get catalogues from 
him or write the 


International Harvester Company of America 


CHICAGO 


Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee 


(Incorporated) 


USA 


Osborne Plano 





GET UP A 





CLUB. SEND IN YOUR RENEWAL. 


BE A PRODUCER OF QUALITY 
GOODS 


A City Man Tells What Appeals Most 
to the City Woman When She Buys 
the Farmers’ Produce 


Y REASON for writing you this 
letter is found in a recent article 
|in The Progressive Farmer headed, 
'“Time for Better Business on the 

Farm.” Mr. Robinson, and all the 

farmers combined, will never get a 
| fancy price for mediocre farm pro- 
ducts. 

I am paying 40 cents a pound for 
butter, although I can get a hundred 
times more than I need any week at 
25 cents a pound. My wife would not 
use the 25 cents grade even for cook- 
ing, much less on the table. I am not 
| different from the average consumer. 
Virtually all farm papers, household 
magazines, and other mediums are 
giving wide publicity to the matter of 
pure foods and the economy of first- 
class produce. Furthermore, the ex- 
press companies and the postal service 
| are both bidding strongly for the pro- 

ducer-to-consumer business. For 
these reasons, it seems to me that the 
wide-awake farmer should quit com- 
plaining about being at the mercy of 
/conscienceless merchants, dealers, 
fete. and give more thought to the 
| quality of his produce, the proper 
grading of it, how it is packed, the 
general attractiveness, etc., of what 
he offers for sale. 

We city men, you know, are putting 
every minute of our time and throw- 
ing every ounce of our energy into 
the making of money, and our women 
generally look to the spending of it, 
and particularly that part which goes 

for what the farmer produces. 
| Now any man knows that women 
/are strongly moved and particularly 
| attracted by the quality and appear- 
ance of whatever they buy. If little, 
big, smooth, rough, white, yellow, 
clean, dirty, fresh, stale, cracked, and 
all sorts of eggs are put into the same 
basket, the farmer cannot expect to 
get a fancy price f them. This 











tor 
principle applies equally as forcefully 
to potatoes, apples, etc. 

I believe that our farm papers 
‘should agitate persistently the proper 
grading of corn, wheat, and other 
; farm produce, so that the progress- 
ive, intelligent, capable farmer may 
receive a due reward for these good 
qualities. As it is, the lazy, shiftless, 
indifferent farmer can get just as 
much for his corn, his wheat, and 
| generally for his cotton, as the one 
| who mixes brains with his fertilizer 
|and stirs his soil with sincerity. 





Farmers are urged to produce the ! 
Mise Ce ee ee ae lig Vet C 
| best they can; they are Bree d to PTC- | writes an Ill. woman, “but a tea drink- 
| pare a good seed bed, to build up their ! 


soil through legumes, etc., and to dis- ! 


place all scrub stock with pure-breds. 
That is all well enough so far, but I 
am confident that if proper standards 
are established, and the farmer is 
paid a fair price, according to quality 
of his produce, whatever it may be, 
that these things will have more to 
do in getting him to adopt modern 
methods, buy pure-bred stock, and to 
make farming a business than all 
other forms of publicity combined. 
ARTHUR C. MINTER. 


Nashville, Tenn. 





Close Spacing of Cotton Gives Big- 
gest Yields 


TRIED an experiment on a small 

quantity of cotton last year that | 
thought might be worth something 
to this community, therefore I give 
you the result. 

I planted a small piece of rich land 
in five-foot rows. It was all planted 
and treated exactly alike in every 
way up to the time of chopping or 
thinning it out. I had never been 
satisfied as to what was the proper 
distance to leave in the drill, so I de- 
cided to thin this cotton in different 
widths, from six inches to four feet. 
[ did not have any of it picked until 
it was all open, and then. picked each 
plot separately with the following 
results: 
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From five-foot rows, 4 feet in the drill, 42 
pounds of seed cotton; 

From five-foot rows, 3 feet in the drill. 45 
pounds of seed cotton; 

From five-foot rows, 2 feet in the drili. 58 
pounds of seed cotton; 

From five-foot rows, 12 inches in the drill, 7: 
pounds of seed cotton; 

From five-foot rows, 6 inches in the drill. 8&6 
pounds of seed cotton. 


This experiment would look like 
that the best results were obtained 
on the rows that had the greatest 
number of stalks on it. 

This might not hold good if the 
distance in the rows were different, 
but I thought it might be of some 
benefit to the public to give the ac- 
tual weight of each plot. 

A. J. McKINNON, 

Maxton, N. C. 





Investigating Farm Production Cost 
NVESTIGATIONS made by the Col- 


lege of Agriculture of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri show that on 14 
farms the average cost of keeping a 
work horse a year was $88.23. This 
cost was divided as follows: feed, 
77.4 per cent; labor, 10.7 per cent; 
miscellaneous, 11.9 per cent. 

It was found that the average cost 
a day for horse labor was 7.9 cen‘s 
This cost varies “with differcut 
months, 5.2 cents in May, and 159 
cents in February. 

The following table gives the hours 
of labor required to produce an acre 
of various crops: 

Man Hours 
3.92 


838 


Crop Horse Hours 
Corn 
Oats 


beans é 
Cowpeas ecce 24.28 
The dollar cost of producing some 
farm crops was found to be as fol- 
lows: 


ee ee $13.52 
10.87 
12.30 


Corn 
Oats 


Clover 
Cowpeas ‘ 
Soy beans .... 

The cost of keeping a milk cow for 
supplying home needs only was found 
to be $47.95. This was apportioned to 
feed, labor and miscellaneous in the 
following proportions; feed, 55.92 per 
cent; labor, 37.66 per cent, and mis- 
cellaneous, 6.42 per cent. The cost of 
keeping a cow on a dairy farm was 
$85.10. 

The cost of keeping a brood sow a 
year was $25.91. One farm was able 
to reduce this cost nearly one-half by 
using winter pasture crops. 








IN A SHADOW 
Tea Drinker Feared Paralysis 


Steady use of either tea or coffee 
often produces alarming symptoms, 
as the poison (caffeine) contained in 
these beverages acts with more po- 
tency in some persons than in others. 

“I was never a coffee drinker,” 


cer. I was very nervous, had frequent 
spells of sick headache and heart 
trouble, and was subject at times to 
severe attacks of bilious colic. 

“No end of sleepless nights—would 
have spells at night when my right 


| side would get numb and tingle like a 


thousand needles were pricking my 
flesh. At times I could hardly put my 
tongue out of my mouth and my right 
eye and ear were affected. 

“The doctors told me to quit using 
tea, but I thought I could not lve 


| without it—that it was my only stay. 
|} l had been a tea drinker for twenty- 


five years; was under the doctor’s care 
for fifteen. 

“About six months ago, I finally quit 
tea and commenced to drink Postum. 

“T have never had one spell of sick- 
headaches since and only one light at- 
tack of bilious colic. Have quit having 
those numb spells at night, sleep well 
and my heart is getting stronger all 
the time.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original form— 
must be well boiled. 15c and 25c 
packages. 

Instant Postum—a soluble powder— 
dissolves quickly in a cup of hot wa- 
ter and with cream and sugar, makes 
a delicious beverage instantly. 30c 
and 50c tins. 

30th kinds are equally delicious and 
cost about the same per cup. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 
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More Crop Cultivation Experiences 





THE CULTIVATION OF CORN 


Conserving the Moisture an Impor- 
tant Item—Deep Cultivation Dan- 
gerous 


UCCESSFUL corn culture depends 

as much upon the “know how” as 
does success in any other business. 
Of course, a deep, humus-filled soil is 
the first consideration, but much de- 
pends upon the cultivation given the 
corn after it is up. The farmer who 
understands and practices the best 
principles of corn growing, who 
knows the root-system, the move- 
ments of soil moisture and _ the 
uses of soil mulches, will make 
a good corn crop. in spite 
of adverse seasons of rainfall and 
drouth. The one who does not un- 
derstand these things attributes his 
failures to the wet weather, the dry 
weather, the hot weather, the cold 
weather, or something else the effects 
ef which he should be able to avoid. 
In the Farm Demonstration Work 
last. season some big crops of corn 
were made where no rain fell from 
the time the corn was planted till it 
was mature. Yet the yield of corn in 
this country is more dependent upon 
rainfall during the growing season 
than upon any one thing else. This 
should not be. 

But let us see that we understand 
what proper cultivation does. Every 
good farmer knows that cultivation 
is to save the moisture, to destroy 
germinating weed seeds, to liberate 
plant food and to warm and aerate 
the soil. If the first two are accom- 
plished the others are too. The suc- 
cessful farmer never allows his soil 
10 become crusted over because he 
knows that it is then losing moisture. 
So all that is necessary is to cultivate 
often enough to keep the soil loose 
on top. One of the Experiment Sta- 
tions has found that during.very hot 
dry weather a single corn stalk will 
take from the soil and evaporate as 
much as 10 pints of water in one 
day. It requires about 300 pounds of 
water to produce one pound of dry 
matter. So we learn that corn is a 
crop that requires immense amounts 
of moisture. Yet, throughout this 
section, we have sufficient rainfall ev- 
ery year to produce two or three corn 
crops on all our Jand. The wise farm- 
er is he who has learned how to catch 
the rainfall and keep it in the soil un- 
til it is needed. 

As to depth of cultivation, we must 
remember that corn belongs to the 
sxrass family and therefore has a fine, 
fibrous, extensive root system. By 
the time corn is a foot high the roots 
must be lapping between the rows. 
The roots grow outward through the 
coil from two to four times as fast as 
the stalks grow upward. To destroy 
these roots in cultivating is to cut off 
the feeding powers of the corn. It 
very often happens that the soil 
needs a rather deep stirring while the 
corn is small and before the roots get 
out far. If this is the case, it should 
be given, but care must be taken not 
10 cultivate deeply later. The Indiana 
Experiment Station has shown that 
corn cultivated about two inches deep 
yielded 42.36 bushels; that cultivated 
three inches deep yielded 42.56 bush- 
els; while that cultivated four inches 
deep yiclded only 37.92 bushels. An- 
other station found that shallow cul- 
tivation yielded 81.8 bushels per acre, 
but deep cultivation gave only 74.1 
bushels, 

As to the number of times to culti- 
vate corn, this will depend upon con- 
ditions. The thing to keep in mind is 
to keep a mulch on the surfaee until 
the corn has fully tasseled. 
cases it will pay to 
some of the “silks” begin 
brown. It is a critical time with corn 
when it is maturing the grain. It 
should not be neglected then. 

C. R. HUDSON. 


In many 
cultivate until 
to turn 


Raleigh N. c. 


Using the Weeder and Spike-tooth 
Harrow for Young Cotton 


HE value of the weeder and spike- 


tooth harrow is not fully appre- | 


ciated by the small as well as the 
large farmer in the early cultivation 
of crops. These implements are the 
most useful for rapid cultivation and 
are inexpensive. Othe section of the 
spike-tooth or the ordinary weeder 
can be operated with one horse and 
cultivate six or eight acres per day. 

These implements cultivate the sur- 
face of the ground to a depth of one 
or two inches and produce a fine 
mulch where the land is in proper 
condition. 

Where the cotton seed are just 
breaking through the surface soil, or 
even where there is a crust that re- 
tards their coming up promptly, these 
implements can be drawn across the 
rows to thin the cotton or to break 
the crust. The soil is stirred around 
the young plants, warm air passes 
down around the roots, and surface 
evaporation is checked. A crop of 
grass and weeds may be greatly thin- 
ned by their use, if they are employed 
at the right time. 

The right time to kill weeds and 
grass is just when they are coming 
out of the ground—before they de- 
velop many roots and a top. After 
the grass has made two or three 
blades, the weeder and harrow will 
not destroy it. 

Cotton seed planted with an ordin- 
ary sowing planter usually come up 
very thickly. The plants become tall, 
spindling and weak before the hoe 


can be used to thin them. By draw- | 


ing the spike-tooth harrow or weeder 
across the rows of cotton, a great 


many of the plants are knocked out, | 
and those that are left standing grow | 


rapidly and are strong. The chop- 
ping with the hoe is made easier and 
more rapid. If the time of chopping 
has to be delayed for any cause, the 
harrowed cotton will stand much 


longer without damage than the un- | 


harrowed. 
Try the use of the harrow or weed- 
er on your cotton. 


E. F. CAUTHEN. 


Auburn, Ala. 





Too Many Farmers Fail to Use the 
Harrow 
Y PLAN is to break the land in 


fall or winter, if it can be done, 
and in preparing for planting I never 
let the clods that I plow up lie and 
bake hard. Right here comes in the 
use of one of the best tools belonging 
to the farm, the section harrow, which 
takes three rows at a time lengthwise 
or 12 feet crosswise. This gets all the 
clods and leaves the beds in a fine 
pulverized condition and not too high. 
After the seed is planted, should 
there come a rain, just as soon as it 
can be done I start the section har- 
row crosswise the rows. After the 
plants are up, the first and best culti- 
vation that can be given is the har- 
row crosswise or diagonally. This 
not only destroys weeds but starts 
the plants to growing and saves un- 
told numbers of tedious licks with 
the h>e. 


By this time the plants are moving | 


on and are ready for larger imple- 


ments, which should be run often but | 


shallow. I contend that the greatest 


mistake made by the farmers of my | 
part of the country is the failure to | 


use the harrow enough. 


I. D. MEREDITH. 
Grayson, La. 


The new minister was sent for by an el- 
derly lady, “Oh, sir,’”’ she said, “I hope you 
will excuse me asking you to call, but when 
I heard you pre and pray last 
and you did so remind me of my poor broth- 
er, who was took from me, that I felt J] 
must speak with you.” 

‘And how long ago did your poor brother 

?” asked the clergyman, sy mpathetically. 
he isn’t dead,” was the reply; 
was took to the asylum,’’—Exchange, 


ach 


sir, 





the men who read. 


Sunday, | 


Write for the 
RAWLING’S 
Catalog 


Sets 
Plants 
Any width 
; from 14 to 
64 inches apart 
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“RED STAR” TRANSPLANTER 


The accurate, easily operated Transplanter. 
aan Sets plants uniform depth. Works well under 


all soil conditions. Supplies 

water, or not, as desired. Ask 
your dealer about it 
today or write us. 

We are makers also 
of the famous Rawlings 
Pulverizers, Roland 

amy? ‘flows, Disc Markers, 
‘<gee] Weeders, etc. 


RAWLINGS IMPLEMENT CO. 


BALTIMORE, - MARYLAND. 











| ‘ , | , a Md : 
Chinas Ljdsine 


Buy unlimited life scholarship now and save from $10.00 to $17.00. Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Stenoe 
Wetrain for Business Employment and Success. 


typy, Typewriting and English Courses. 
for catalog and full information. Address 


KING’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


Speciai Summer 
Rates 
ARE NOW ON 


Send 


Raleigh, N. C. or Charlotte, N. C. 





delivery guaranteed or money refunded. 


TOMATO PLANTS 


Strong, healthy plants grown in open field, READY NOW for shipment, 
Prices by mail postpaid, 100 for 35c; 500 for $1.25. By express not prepaid, 500 for $1; 1000 for 
$1.75; 4000 to 9000 at $1.50 per 1000; 10,000 and over at $1.25 per 1000. Place order now. Safe 


Ten Million LIVINGSTON 
GLOBE TOMATO PLAN'S 


P. D. FULWOOD, TIFTON, GA. 








‘PRODUCTS for the ROOF | 


Direct from the Factory. 


Galvanized and Painted Roofing. All Forms. 

Crimp and Corrugated. Galvanized and 
Painted Shingles. We pay the freight. Write 
for prices. 








Teen AMERICAN ROOFING CO., Ashland, 7 








When writing to advertisers mention The 
Progressive Farmer. 





RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS THROUGH US 


Our clubs save you money. We will giad- 
ly make @ special club on any papers you 
may wish. 

One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to, 

May we serve you? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMF?#. 











it. 


certain you are getting the best for the 
suited to your needs? 


wheat. 


You Sell Your Wheat 
Do You Buy Your Lumber By Test? 


To pet the top market price for your wheat it must undergo a careful test. 
The man who buys it is going to know just what he is getting before he pays for 
He is going to know, not only that the quality of your wheat justifies the 
price, but whether ethat is the particular quality of wheat suited to his purpose. 

Do you use the same business-like caution when you buy lumber? Do you make 


| 





By —— 





money, and that the lumber you buy is 


There is a range of quality, utility and price in lumber vastly greater than in 
When you buy lumber, buy by ¢est,—insist on having lumber that has 
superior strength, toughness, workability, and reasonable price. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Specify 





priced woods? 





mercial woods: P 
: Breaking 


Woods Tested Strength 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE. .8,630 
White Ogle 5 svcccses . 8,160 
Post Oak.isscc. ss 
White Him: ..asse. 

Silver Maple........ 





the Wood of Service. 


Free Plans For Farm Structures 


The Wood of Service = 
Do you know that Southern Yellow Pine has a greater breaking strength than 


White Oak; a greater crushing strength than White Oak, Rock Elm, Hard Maple, 
Shagbark Hickory or Black Ash?—and yet is among the easiest working, lowest 


Those qualities of Southern Yellow Pine are not guessed at; they are determ- 
ined by ¢est—the tests of the United States Government. 
ment’s figures, made by experts of the Forest Service in comparing various com- 


Here are the Govern- 


Crushing 
Woods Tested Strength 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE. .4,280 
Shagbark Hickory 3,890 
Hard Maple 
Rock Elm 
White Oak 


No other wood is suited to so many different uses as Southern Yellow Pine. 
No matter what your use for a serviceable, easy-working, durable lumber 
may be—whether you are building a house, a silo, a barn, or are repairing 
implements, gates or buildings—Southern Yellow Pine is “best by test,” 


Southern 
Pine 

Association 

608-B Interstate 











L 


7s 


If you have any building to do, write us, and we will send & 
you complete plans, with specifications and cost estimates, of 
model barns, granaries, hog houses, poultry houses, feed 
racks—a wide variety of farm buildings. 
will cost you absolutely nothing—our purpose is solely 
to make you more familiar with the wonderful 
utility and economy of Southern Yellow Pine. JA pov, 


& 
@ 
&S 
ww 


Bank Building 
New Orleans, La. 

Send me FREE your 

Silo Book 

y, Plans of Farm Buildings 

Those plans Table of Lumber Tests 

House Pla 


A Navan. 





JR. | Sh OREN 
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SEPARATOR 


are not the mail 
order or farm im- 
plement kind 


| Aare prospective separator buyer, as well as every user of an 
inferior cream separator, should always keep in mind that 
there is a very decided difference between the De Laval and either 
the so-called ‘‘mail order’ or agricultural implement kinds of cream 
separators. 


D® LAVAL Cream Separators may cost a little more than other 


separators to begin with, but they save this slight difference 
asa rule the very first month, and go on saving it every month 
thereafter, while they last from ten to twenty years longer than 
other machines. . 





The differences are self-evident 


HE differences between De Laval and other separators are not diffi- 

cult to see or understand and no one needs to be an expert to appre- 
ciate them A De Laval catalog to be had for the asking makes them 
clear, and a DeLaval machine itself, side-by-side with any other, does 
| so better still. 


VERY De Laval local agent is glad to afford such an opportunity for 
comparison without cost or obligation to buy. If you don’t know the 
nearest De Laval agent simply address the nearest office of the Company. 
165 Broadway, New York 


The De Laval Separator Co., 20) Maine'st, chicsse 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


A Galled Shoulder. 


TAPATCO scientific, humane collar pads end trouble 
for you and pain for your horses. They fill up 
the hollow places that come in neck and 
shoulders as soon as your sleek horses are put 

to work in spring. TAPATCO Pads 


Make Any Collar Fit Snugly 


Made from start to finish right in our own shops. 
make our own cotton drilling and do our own dyeing. 
TAPATCO pads are porous. They permit ample ventila- 
tion and absorb allsweat. Filled with our 
ial Composite Stuffing. Light, 
soft, springy and very absorbent. 
No dirt; no trash; no short, 
limy hair with hide attached to 
tract rats and mice. 


Ask Your Dealer 


PADS FOR HORSES 


The American Pad & Textile Company, Greenfield; O. 
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" STURGES Guaranteed Capacity 
MILK CANS 


We are the only makers 
of milk cans who possess 
sizing machinery that 
makes it possible to guar- 
antee that every can 1s 
true to size. This feature 


puts an endto costly disputes 
between shipper and buyer. 


Sturges cans are built to stand 
the hard knocks and are 
highly sanitary. 

If your dealer doesn’t 
handle Sturges Cans drop us 
a line and we will put you in 
touch with a nearby dealer 
who does. 

Get Catalog No. 116 ‘‘The Cane 

of Guaranteed Capacity’ 


Sturges & Burn Mfg Co., 508 South Green Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Ensilage Cutters and 
Silo Fillers with Blower 


ST e E L Outting Apparatus ond Blower 


(instead of cast iron). 


Especially designed for steam power and 
extraordinarily heavy work. Steel is 
known to be strongerthan castiron. The 
Ross is not an ordinary fodder cutter but a 
special made machine for filling silos. We have 
manufactured the Ross for 65 years, and 
to-day it will by its own actions prove 
its superiority. Write for catalog. 

We also manufacture the Ross Wood 
and IN-DE-STR-UCT-O Metal Silo. 


THE E. W. ROSS CO., Box 157 Springfield, 0. 






































Guaranteed free 
from defects for 
life of machine. 





When writing advertisers, mention The Progressive Farmer. 


| hogs 
| pounds 
| pounds he has and with the proceeds 
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_SWAPPING PEANUTS FOR CORN 


TO FEED HOGS 
Probably Better to Sell the Peanuts 
Outright and Buy Other Feeds 
OUR 

swap 
can 


of 


correspondent 
peanuts for corn to feed 
most profitably sell 400 
peanuts from each 1,000 


desiring to 


purchase corn. ,Feed these in the 
proportion of one part peanuts and 
two parts corn, by weight, supple- 
menting by grazing hogs on green 
rape pasture. This combination will 
add firm fat as cheaply at this par- 
ticular season as it can be done. 

At this time peanuts here are quot- 
ed wholesale at five cents per pound, 
shelled flint corn at $1.65 per hundred 
pounds. Therefore 400 pounds of pea- 
nuts represents in value about 1,290 
pounds of corn. Thus he converts 
each 1,000 pounds of his peanuts into 
1,200 pounds of corn and 600 pounds 
of peanuts. Feeding this one part 
peanuts and two parts corn the man 
fond of figuring feeding ratios may 
get out his tables of digestible nu- 
trients and see how far it misses the 
theoretical “balanced ration.” I only 
know that 30 days of this sort of 
thing will make hogs fairly roll in 
fat. 

Here’s the way it figures: 


Carbohy- 

Feeds By Weight Protein drates 
Peanuts (hulled).. 1 part 2.6 46.9 
Corn (shelled flint) 2 parts 8.0 75.9 
Total wcccccccee eccccce 20.6 122.8 

Nutritive ratio, 1:6 
Gr LG. 
oe 
Editorial Comment.—This  corres- 


pondent has not added much light to 
the problem which we and our in- 
quirer wished solved. He says feed 
one part of peanuts to two parts of 
corn by weight, and then in calcu- 
lating his balanced ration he uses one 
part of peanuts (without the hulls) 
to two parts of corn (flint). If these 
proportions of peanut kernels (meats) 
and corn are right, then his first 
statement is not correct, for we do 
not shell peanuts for hogs. 

If we had known or could have 
found reliable data as to the weight 
of the kernels or “meats” in a bushel 
of 22 pounds of large peanuts, or 28 
pounds of Spanish peanuts, then the 
data given in Henry’s “Feeds and 
Feeding” as to the digestible nu- 
trients in peanut kernels, without 
huils, which G, L. C. uses, would have 
enabled us to balance a ration made 
of peanuts in the hulls and corn. The 
point is, the hogs do not eat the 
hulls, we do not shell peanuts for 
hogs, and we can find little data as to 
the weight of the kernels or “meats,” 
the only part eaten by the hog, in a 
bushel of 22 pounds of large peanuts, 
or in a bushel of 28 pounds of Span- 
ish peanuts. 


An authority informs us that a 
bushel of Spanish peanuts of 30 
pounds (the legal weight in Vir- 


ginia), will shell out from 20 to 22 
pounds of kernels or “meats.” Prof. 
W. R. Perkins, in Mississippi Experi- 
ment Station Bulletin No. 130, page 8, 
says: “As some 94 per cent of the 
pod is represented by the nut, it can 
easily be seen that a bushel of nuts 
weighing 22 pounds would yield, etc.” 

We think it likely that Spanish 
peanuts would shell out a higher per 
cent of “meats” than the larger nuts, 
but this may not be true. It is safe, 
however, to state that these authori- 
ties differ widely, for if large peanuts 
weighing 22 pounds to the bushel 
shell out 94 per cent of “meats” or 
20.68 pounds, a bushel of 30 pounds of 
Spanish peanuts will shell out more 
than 20 to 22 pounds, or 66% to 73% 
per cent. 

Now, while we do not shell peanuts 
for hogs and neither do we use flint 
corn, the figures used by our corres- 
pondent to show that one part of 
peanut kernels or “meats” to two 
parts of flint corn by weight for a 


balanced ration are correct, accord- 
ing to Henry in his “Feeds and Feed- 
ing,” from which he obtained his 
data; but we want to know the pro- 
portions of peanuts in the shells and 
dent corn by weight required to 
make a balanced ration for a pig. Can 
anyone tell us the weight of the ker- 
nels or “meats” from 22 pounds of 
large peanuts in the hulls and 28 
pounds of Spanish peanuts in the 
hulls ? 

There are other objections to the 
ration suggested, which may be 
pointed out. It contains too much 
fat and too little ash or mineral mat- 
ter. The large amount of fat or oil is 
not shown, because our correspond- 
ent has reduced it to terms of carbo- 
hydrates and included it therewith. 

But the chief objection to this ra- 
tion is its cost. Peanuts at five cents 
a pound or $1.10 a bushel of 22 pounds 
are too high-priced, and at such a 
price no peanuts at all should be fed, 
but they should be sold and cheaper 
feeds purchased. 

If we assume that a bushel of 22 
pounds of large peanuts will shell out 
18 pounds of “meats,” then with pea- 
nuts in the hulls selling for $1.10 a 
bushel or five cents a pound, digesti- 
ble protein in peanuts costs 24.12 
cents per pound; while digestible 
protein in tankage, at $60.a ton, only 
costs 6 cents a pound. In fact on 
this basis, and for furnishing protein 
alone, tankage is as cheap at $60 a 
ton as peanuts at 27% cents a bushel 
of 22 pounds. Again assigning a val- 
ue of 3 cents a pound for digestible 
protein, 2.25 cents a pound for digesti- 
ble fat, and 1 cent a pound for digesti- 
ble carbohydrates, a bushel of 22 
pounds peanuts, 80 per cent “meats,” 
(18 pounds “meats”), is worth 30.44 
cents, and on this same basis of valu- 
ation a ton of tankage is worth $35.28. 
Or, on this ‘basis, with tankage at 
$60 a ton, a bushel of peanuts, weigh- 
ing 22 pounds, and 80 per cent of 
which is “meats,” or kernels without 
hulls, is worth from 50 to 55 cents, 
or 2% to 2% cents a pound. In short 
we can think of no facts to justify a 
price of more than 55 cents a bushel 
or 2% cents a pound for peanuts for 
furnishing protein for hog feeding. 
We still think that our original sug- 
gestion, that it might be well to sell 
all the peanuts and buy other feeds, 
is good. 





The Best Dairy Cows of the Breeds 


The Five Highest Holstein Records for One 






ear 
Pounds 
Milk Butter Fat 
Finderne Holingen Fayne.. 24,612 1,116 
Banostine Belle De Kol... 27,404 1,058 
Pontiac Clothilde De Kol 
P.M er ee re eer 2 1,017 
Highlawn Hartog De Kol.. 998.34 
Colantha 4th’s Johanna... 998.26 
AVOTREO? oro 8 Ase ea eS 26,072 1,037.52 


The Five Highest Guernsey Records for One 


Year Pounds 
Milk Butter Fat 
Murne COWOR: 4.6ssie< e004 24,008 1,098 
te RRA ON 6 nn eas dw 8% 19,673 1,073 
Spottswood Daisy Pearl... 18,603 957 
Imp. Daisy Moon 8rd...... 18,019 928 
Miranda of Mapleton...... 16,631 927 
AVEDERG fs 250 s:04.0's 8a 0' 19,386.8 996.6 


The Five Highest Jersey Records for One 
Year 

Pounds 
Milk Butter Fat 


Sophie 19 of Hood Farm... 999 


17,557 
Spermfield Owl’s Eva..... i 993 
PIMAINent es Bess. oc. ss sss J 962 
PACOUR. TREKS. 5008s 0008 ees 952 
CMI Ss Fer: ck 6-5 5s sic: 937 
AVOTARS  osicadevesnees 968.6 





If these 15 cows were in one herd 
they would produce more butter fat 
in a year than 100 of the average 
dairy cows producing 150 pounds of 
butter fat a year. 





Orchard Lake Hereford Sale 

ARREN T. McCray’s sale of 

Hereford cattle at Kentland, 
Ind., Wednesday, May 19, will be of 
wide interest. Mr. McCray has won 
fame as a Hereford breeder, and his 
sale will be an opportunity for our 
readers to buy outstanding individ- 
uals of the breed. 
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Costs Less 
than any oth. 
er type o 

permanent 
silo, Can be 
erected per- 
fectly by in- 
experience 


Tiles are curved to form a perfect circle. 
Grooves in tiles héld tie wires all around, cover 
ed with concrete mortar—forming a solid, wind 

roof, fire-proof, crack-proof, acid-proof wall. 
Follow spaces in tiles keep silage in best feeding 
condition. 


A Silo Would Pay You 


if you have 10 or more head of stock. With a 
silo you can feed twice as many head of stock, 
without raising any more corn; for half the feed 
value of corn is in the stalks—siloing it saves 
the whole crop; ears, stalks and all. 


Get the facts! Let us tell you about all silos 
and about the safe and sure construction advan- 
tages of North Birmingham Hollow Tile Silos. 


North Birmingham Fire Brick & Proofing Co., 
Dept. 10, North Birmingham, Ala, 



















Let users answer 
your questions on 
ensilage ‘cutters 


How much power needed—does it cut 
silage evenly—how big is its capacity— 
how high will it elevate—how long will it 
last—is it easy to run? These and all your 
other questions are answered: in 
our great book by actual users of 


‘BLIZZARD Ensilage 
B D Cutters 
Write for this booklet. We’llalso 
send full information of just how 
the Blizzard is built and tested; 
tells how the Blizzard works 
how easily it is set up and 
Le and all about it. 
his book will help you buy 
vight. Write for it today. 
The Jos. Dick Mfg. Co. 
Box 42, Canton, O. 


133 WAI A-4 BD) 
Ensilage Cutters 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 











fy BEREFOURDS at AUCTION 15 


Wednesday, May 19, 


Here’s your chance to get Hereford cattle as fine as the world affords at your own price— 
bulls and cows that will put you on the map as a Hereford breeder. 


50 Cows, 25 Bulls 


Of the 25 bulls, 21 are sons and grandsons of 
Fairfax 179767—the King of Hereford Sires. 


The cows and heifers in this sale will be the big bargains, as 20 of tne cow8 
have calves at foot and 30 two-year-old heifers are sa.e in cailf—all bred to the 
famous Orchard Lake herd buls. Experience has proven that the buying of 
cows with calves and bred heifers is an exce!!ent investment—the offspring 
often bringing enough to pay the original cost and leaving the dam clear 
pro‘it. The young bulls in this o’fering are as fine ever trod the earth—bred 
to win in show-ring or on the scales. I can truly say they are the finest lot of 


outstanding individuals I have ever offered at public sale. 


Perfection 


Each oneis goud enough to head a herd. 





Fred Reppert 


KENTLAND, 


Come Hear the Famous Fred Reppert. 
That Prince of Auctioneers, Fred Reppert, will conduct our sale. Honest as the day 
i. long, smart as a whip—he is an auctioneer that can be depended upon to treat the 
buyers fairly and regale them with hjs logic and fun. 
Get Your Catalogue Now 
Write for catalogue and get ready to come tothe sale. If you can’t come in person, 


your mail bids will be fairly and care‘ully handled. 
and J. A. Martin of this paper or to any Hereford Lreeder in America. 


Don’t Forget the Place and Time 


ORCHARD LAKE STOCK FARM, 


WARREN T. McCRAY, Proprietor 


1915 





We refer you to Dr. Tait Butler 


INDIANA 





| DUROC-JERSEYS 


Pn nn nee 











Willetas Forest, 54940 


REGISTERED FUROC-JERSEY GILTS. 
We have the finest lot of Duroc-Jersey bred gilts for 
June, July and August farrow that we have ever had to 
offer. Buyabred gilt and start the foundation of a 
purebred herd. Also open gilts, service boars, boar and 
sow pigs mated no akin. The blood of Defender, Forest 
Chief, Fancy Col, Orion’s Pal, and other world famous 
boars in herd. Everything registered. 
| KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, %. C, 








WEST WIND STOCK FARM 


DUROC - JERSEYS 


Pigs and Hogs from 8 Weeks to 12 Months Old. 


Herd of 200 to pick from. Nothing but the 
best shipped for breeding purposes. Quality 


and breeding unexcelled. 
S. D. O’NEAL, Prop., VAUCLUSE, VA. 























25% —OF F—25% 


REGISTERED 


Kentucky Saddle Stallions 


at 25 per cent off of list prices for 30 days 
Being somewhat overstocked we desire to dispose of 
that on hand before our new crop of colts come on. 
Now is your opportunity to buy at your own price, 
under our absolute guarantee. 

Also have riding and driving mares and geldings of 
quality at breeder’s price—first cost. 


Write, wire or come today. 














at 





GLENWORTH FARMS, ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, 


Burgin, Ky. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


PICS ON Y—Red aristocrats; everything registered; 
everything guaran eed; booking orders now. As 
about yours, {tis our business and pleasure to answer 


letters. 
| W.W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 
POLAND-CHINAS 


— LPL LLLP S 
Bargains in 


Poland China Male Pigs 


Three to four morths old and as fine as we 
have ever raised. Price $10. each, have only 
a few to offer this size. Reference Bradstreet. 
John A. Young & Sons 

Greensboro, N. C. 
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PURE-BRED Of the highest quality. from 














2 





I stock weighing up to 1110 Ibs. 


at ten tg old. Bred gilts. 





High Class Imported & American JERSEYS 
At Auction, on Thursday, May 27, 1915, at Pulaski, Tenn. 


We will sell about 50 head of extra good, Registered Jersey 
Cows, bred heifers and heifer calves and a few young bull calves. 
Here’s your opportunity to buy some imported cows of the very 
best blood lines on Jersey Island, and cows and heifers from the 
most fashionable and paying strains in America, 
bulls from our imported and best American bred cows that will 
build up your herd. Catalogs will be ready to mail by May 15, 
and will be sent on request. Make your arrangements to attend 
the sale, but if you cannot come, serd a bid by mail and same 
will be handled carefully and honestly as if you were 


ground, 


As to our reliability, we refer you to The Progressive Farmer. 


| APPLEBY & SANDERS, 


A few young 


on the 





Pulaski, Tenn. 


Write for description. 
R2, Bedford City, Va. 


POLAND CHINA PIGS 
From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 
_ BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 


i . 
FOR SALE ree big type Poland 


$12 each, $24. per pair no-akin 
W. I. OWEN, 

















E. W. Jones, Waobodiawen ‘Va. 
TAMWORTHS 





PPPS LPL LL ALISA 





—TAMWORTH PIGS— 


Immuned service boars, all ages. English, Cana- 

dian ur American bred. Farrowed by 660 to 1200 

ib. Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 ib. Grand 

orecetane pgm g Largest registered prize-winnilg 
d her: 





JONES 
50-TO 


SILO $73 


25 Ton $59.00 60 Ton $83.00 
75 Ton $95.00 95 Ton $112.00 
Freight Prepaid. 


=~ Mechanical inventions make founda- 













Shipped from r 
Write for illustrated literature. 
3.L. JONES MFG. CO. 
445 New England Buliding 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Perfectly Air-tight 


Perfect-fitting doors make the silo abso- 
lutely air-tight. That keeps the ensilage 
sweet and fresh down to last forkiul. Quick, 
easy adjustment—no hammer or wrench 
needed. Scone steel hoops form easy 
ladder. Built to last a lifetime—of White or 
Yellow Pine, Oregon Fir or Cypress. You 
may pay more money, but you can’t buya 
better silo. omplete anchoring system 
furnished with every silo. Our motto is 
Quality. Write today for free catalog. 
ECONOMY SILO & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. M, Frederick, Md. 








HORSES AND JACKS 


PELL 


Jacks, Saddiers and Percherons 


Fine Kentucky Mammoth jacks 
and jennetts, saddle and Perche- 
ron horses. We can show you 
more good jacks, fox-walking stal- 
lions and mares and geldings than 
any other farm in the State. Short- 
horn, Hereford and Jersey cattle. 
Write for prices describing your 
wants, 


The Cook Farms, Lexington, Ky. 











the South. Won 218 premiums, 











rand champions and 5 trophy 








saddle Horses. 


It contains photos and prices. 
Adirondack Farms, 


75 Head imported as weanliugs, yearlings and two-year-olds, 
thoroughly acclimated and properly developed. Young register- 
ed draft stallions, fit for service from $300 up. 


Every farmer should read press comments in bulletin No. 12. 


Glens Falls, N. Y. 


150 Stallions and Mares ie 


Imported and Homebred 
Percherons, Belgians, Suffolks, Clydesdales and Kentucky 


White Marsh, Va. 
— 


2Lc p . 3 
c@ps at eignt shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 














Pigs, bred -gilts and boars 
Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R.1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


JERSEYS 


PPP PLP LIDIA 











OAKWOOD FA 


Breeder of Jersey 








OD memo» 


SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. | 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 


wt sows. 


his dam soid for $1.500. 


the in ernational Live Stuck Show, Chicago, 1910. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 


BERKSHIRES 





Cattle for 22 Years 








DIO 





BERKSHIRES guoaniry. 


A very select bunch of 
fine pigs, 2 to 4 
old, ready for immedi- 
ate shipment. 
first class. 


Order today. 
| {| Windy Heights Berkshire Farm, Sycamere, Va. 


Strictly 
Also bred {i 


mos. 





Nothing but bulls for sale at present. Prices 
from $40.00 to $100.00. 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., Newton, N. C. 

















HOLSTEINS 














HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 

















Lee’s Premier 3rd. cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 





Keystone Baron Duke. the Grand Champion Boar at 


ELKTON FARM BERKSHIRES. 


Comprise the blood of 
Champion Rival, Masterpiece, Premier 
Longfellow, Berryton Duke, Columbia 
Jewell and Trueworth strains. 

Pigs $25 trio, service boars from $20. Breeding and 
individuality cannot be beat. Cholera immune. 
Give us a trial. 


ELKTON FARM, 


Elkton, Md. 


200 head of the finest pure-bred and high-grade 
| cows and heifers; some fresh, others freshing; all 
bred to finest Registered Bulls. Holstein Heifers 
bred to Sons of Rag Apple Korndyke 8th. The bult 
sold at auction for the record price of $25,000. Pure- 
| | pred bulls and grade heifer calves. Send us your 


wants. 
ELKTON FARM, Elkton, Maryland. 























Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 

Revistered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 

Caives of either sex or breed for sale. 


O. I. C. SWINE 


POPP AOOOrrwm" wee 





SHORTHORNS 


_ SHORTHORN CATTLE 























Mammouth Jacks, Trotting Bred Colts, and Registered 
Hereford Cattle. Kentucky Mammouth Jacks from 1 to 


5 yearsold. Registered trotting bred colts by fashion- | 


able bredsires. 15 registered Hereford Bulls from 6to 


12 months old. 
G. SAUNDERS 


uU. 
: Fairland Stock Farm, Lexington, Ky. 





When writing to advertisers, mention The 
Progressive Farmer, 


BERKSHIRES. 


Now booking orders for pigs of either sex. 
Very best of breeding and fine, growthy 
youngsters. Shipped at 8 weeks of age— 
May 10—registered and crated, for $12.00. 


HICKORY FLATS, 








R. Q. 


“jae i ‘ 
0. IL. C.’°S. A choice lot of pigs at from 


8 to 10 weeks old at $12.00 


each, $24.00 per pair mated, no akin, register- 
ed free. All from fine heavy-w: ight sows and 
sired by prize-winningboars. Won nearly one 
half in value of prizes of all exhibitors of hogs 
combined at County Fair, 1914. 
shipped exactly as represented. Let me have 
your order ea 


All stock is 


rly. 


y 
OWEN, Bedford City, Va., Route 2 
a a 


Watch for our Shorthorns at the Fairs. Write 
\ for prices on what you want. ‘ 


| LESPEDEZA FARM, Hickery Valley, Tenn, 
PONIES 





neem” 





~ 


P = For little folks, and 
| ories larger folks. your 


| choiceif you doitnow. 
} 

















Baldwin, Ga. 











Save your papers and get a binder. 


Island Creek Pony Farm 
| North Benton, Ohio 








"Yeu can tell by a man’s farm sarTe 
he reads it or not.” 








The Progressive Farmer Company 
(ncorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 


CLARENCE POE, 
TAIT BUTLER, 
B.L. MOSS, . 
W. F. MASSEY, 
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President and Editor 

Vice-President and Editor 

° ‘ ‘ Managing Editor 

Contributing Editor 

JOHN S. PEARSON, Secretary-Treasurer 

J. A. MARTIN, . Advertising Manager 
& Es Mogtord, General Representative 
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° yee Topics Committee of the National Farmers’ 
Union suggests the following subjects for dis- 
cussion in local Unions in May: 


1. How May We Best Use the Marketing 
Facilities and Market Bureaus of National and 
State Departments of Agriculture? 

2. Can We Not Designate Some One Per- 
son to Do the Marketing for Our Neighbor- 
hood and to Make Many of Our Purchases? 








HE subject of rural credits is a comparatively 

new one in this country, and it is a singular 
fact that few articles or bulletins have been pub- 
lished anywhere telling briefly just what systems 
are in force in various European countries and 
how they work. The two articles by Mr. Moss, the 
first of which appears in this issue, give this in- 
formation in concise and simple form, and readers 
will do well to file away both articles for future 
reference. In addition to the second article by 
Mr. Moss on long-term rural credits in Europe, we 
shall print next week “A Rural Credits Platform,” 
by Editor Clarence Poe, as presented by him at 
the recent Chattanooga Conference for Education 
and Industry. 





° peg article on the next page, “Where Brain 
Work Begins, There Profit Begins,” might be 
just as appropriately entitled, “How a Superior 
Race May Escape From Competition With an In- 
ferior Race.” This article has an important bear- 
ing both upon our campaign for diversified farm- 
ing and also upon our study of the race problem in 
the rural South, and we should like for every 
reader to study carefully the statements made and 
see if they do not accord with his own observation 
and with conditions in his own community. The 
fact that a higher type of farming and of farm 
business may be developed in homogeneous neigh- 
borhoods, as emphasized on page 1, should also 
not be overlooked. 





T THE Southern Conference for Education and 

Industry in Chattanooga, Mrs. Nellie Peters 
Black, a Georgia woman farmer, made a decided 
hit with her plea for having the South feed its 
farm people and its townspeople from its own 
gardens. In the course of her talk she produced 
the menu of an Atlanta restaurant and said that 
she found upon inquiry that the sweet potatoes 
came from Indiana, the Irish potatoes from Mary- 
land, the celery from California, the radishes from 
Louisiana, the eggplant from Florida, the carrots 
from Illinois, the onions from Ohio, the cabbage 
from Wisconsin and Maryland, while “the state of 
Georgia furnished just one article on the Atlanta 
menu—the turnip greens—and these came from 
Fitzgerald, and were raised by a colony of Yan- 
kees.” Mrs. Black concluded: 


“The time used to be when people said the 


place for women was in the home darning 
stockings. I say let us throw the darned 
stockings in the fire, and do something else. 


Let our girls learn how to hoe in the ground 
and get some color in their cheeks, instead of 
having to rub it on as many of them do.” 





HE Bolivar, Ark., Bulletin resurrects an apt and 
timely quotation from the great Southern ora- 
tor, Henry W. Grady. Said Mr. Grady years ago: 


“When every farmer in the South eats bread 
from his own field, meat from his own pasture, 
vegetables from his own garden, fruit from his 
own orchard and butter and milk from his own 
dairy; caring for his crops in his own wisdom 
and growing them in independence; making 
cotton his surplus crop and selling it in his 
chosen market in his own time, for cash and 
not tor a receipted mortgage—then the South 
will begin to realize the fullness of her 
tunities.” 


oppor- 


The point for you, Mr. Farmer, is just this: you 
needn’t wait till the whole South sees the wisdom 


of this plan. Financial independence will come 
for you in large measure when you yourself adopt 
it, though your prosperity will be greater and more 
satisfying if your neighbors codperate with you. 





Use the Harrow 


N PREPARING a good seed bed, or securing 

thorough pulverization of the soil, there is no 

more important point than that as soon as the 
land is broken or plowed it should be immediately 
harrowed. This very important matter is gener- 
ally overlooked or disregarded by Southern farm- 
ers. Perhaps the absence of the disk or smooth- 
ing harrow on so many small farms is largely re- 
sponsible for the neglect of this best opportunity 
for pulverizing or fining the soil; but we fear its 
importance is not appreciated on too many farms 
possessing these implements. 

The effects of harrowing before the soil has dried 
out, and even small lumps or clods formed by the 
baking influence of the sun, are so apparent that 
it seems any one should recognize them and act 
Not only the land 


plowed in the forenoon before stopping for din- 


accordingly. will harrowing 
ner, and harrowing that plowed in the afternoon 
before stopping work at night, result in pulveriz- 
ing the soil much better at less cost, but it is prac- 
tically impossible to obtain a good seed bed on 
stiff soil deficient in humus, if it is not harrowed 
after breaking before it dries or receives the hot 
sun’s rays for more than an hour or two. 

In preparing a seed bed, especially on stiff soils, 
disking before plowing, if the land is hard or 
there is much vegetable matter to plow under, and 
disking or using the section harrow immediately 
after plowing are the two most important consid- 
erations, but they are very generally neglected by 
the small farmers of the South. 





How Can Business Men Help? 





OMEBODY in 


missionary” 


effect has said that a “conscious 
is a nuisance and a bore; and, 

while he may never have put this idea into 
words, the average farmer is conscious of its truth. 
The business man, the county agent, the missionary 
anywhere and everywhere, is blocked in the be- 
ginning if he is of the “conscious” type—if he is a 
self-labeled reformer standing high on the pedestal 
of his conceit, dishing out “help” to the unfortun- 
ate and ignorant. 

It would seem then that a prerequisite in help- 
ing the farmer would be the absence of such an 
attitude, and that the man who would help must 
be first of all one of the people among whom he is 
to work; their aims and hopes and interests and 
joys and sorrows must be his as well. Given such 
men, men who work from within and as a part of 
the mass rather than attempt to superimpose the 
alien and unsympathetic ideas of an outsider, and 
we have evolution at work, and by such processes 
alone are the worth-while things of life to come. 

Now let’s grant that we have a community with 
such business men as these, men who are a part 
of the people, and consequently men whose for- 
tunes are the fortunes of the 


interwoven with 


common man, which means with the community. 
Business men of this type will see farther than the 
immediate dollar and will seek to sow seed that 
will bear good fruit ten, twenty, thirty years from 
What are some of these seed? Among them 
ought to be found these: 

1. A friendly relation between Banker Smith 
and Farmer Jones that will find mutual joy and 
satisfaction in the big crops and fine stock of the 


now. 


latter and the increased deposits and better busi- 
the 
latter’s farm and the paved street in front of the 
bank; in better schools in town and country; in 
healthy that look 
forward to making next year just a little better 


ness of former; in the graveled road by the 


minded, thriving communities 


than any yet. 

2. There are in the South several hundred thou- 
sand young farmers with more pluck and ambition 
than cash. The wise business man will here recog- 


nize the value of character as a basis for credit 


and strain a point in extending help to such men. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


3. Local produce exchanges or markets should 
have the support of business men, to the end that 
the dishonest commission merchant may be elimi- 
nated, that the grower may get more for his prod- 
ucts, and that the consumer may be as 
fair prices and quality. 

4, Farmers’ clubs for improving breeds of live- 
stock are well worth 


sured of 


while, and when the right 
men are included in the membership and manage- 
ment of such clubs it is sound business policy to 
extend to them financial encouragement. 

5. Efforts of proved worth, such as demonstra- 
tion work, boys’ and girls’ club work, tick eradi- 
cation, and hog cholera control should have the 
business man’s unstinted moral backing. ; 

These are just a few things that occur to us, and 
doubtless there are many other 
business men may help. 


ways in which 
But after all, it is to be 
wondered if much real progress will be made in 
sowing these seed unless first a good seed bed has 
been made. What this must be we have already 
tried to point out. A friendly fellowship, pride in 
community achievement, and the sound sense that 
places permanent and general prosperity above 


the “skinning” methods that perceive only the im- 
mediate dollar are, it seems to us, the essential 
things. 





Spacing Cotton to Get the Biggest Yields 


T USED to be the fashion to advocate wide 
spacing of cotton to get the biggest yields; but, 
one by one, the Southern experiment stations 
and the United States Department of Agriculture 
are proving that the wide spacing recommenda- 
tions have been carried too far, both in boll weevil 
territory and out, in the lower latitudes and along 
the northern edge of the Cotton Belt. 

If we were asked offhand to name the best dis- 
tance to give cotton plants, we’d answer that the 
right distance is that which will give the biggest 
net returns per acre. Finding what this dis- 
tance is, is of course the problem, and we believe, 
too, that in considerable degree it is a local prob- 
lem, with soils and local climatic conditions as 
factors to be considered. 

As early as 1908, Newell,.of the Louisiana Station, 
disproved the fallacy that extremely wide spacing 
under boll weevil conditions is best. On soils 
varying from light sandy uplands to rich bottoms 
he found that practically without exception close 
spacing, that is rows from three to three and one- 
half feet wide and plants ten to twelve inches in 
the drill, gave decidedly better yields than any 
wider spacing. 

At the Mississippi Experiment Stations, both in 
the Mississippi Delta and on hill lands, before and 
since the coming of the boll weevil, comparatively 
close spacing on an average has given much the 
better yields. An illustration that is typical of re- 
sults in Mississippi is afforded by the spacing test 
in 1914, when, with rows uniformly four feet apart, 
cotton thirty-six inches apart in the drill yielded 
1,153 pounds of seed cotton per acre; twenty-four 
inches apart, 1,403 pounds; and twelve inches apart, 
1,553 pounds. 

The late R. J. Redding, for many years Director 
of the Georgia Experiment Station, said, as a re- 
sult of several years’ carefully conducted tests: 

“It is impossible to resist the conclusion that 
on soils varying in productive capacity from 
one to one and one-half bales per acre, the 
rows being four feet wide, the yield per acre 
will be greater with one plant every twelve 
inches than if the plants be two, three or four 
feet apart, or any greater distance.” 

To this testimony from different parts of the 
Cotton Belt may be added. other results no less 
3ut we 
it inferred that extremely narrow rows 


favorable to fairly close spacing. would 


not have 


are advisable, because we doubt if the most effect- 


ive and economical cultivation can be practiced 


where rows are less than three and one-half or 


four feet apart. Likewise, it is undoubtedly still 


true that wider spacing is best on strong, rich 


lands. Nevertheless, whatever the soil type,. we 


would certainly hesitate before we concurred in 
feet 
drill. 


any recommendations to space cotton five 


between rows and three or four feet in the 
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Where ‘Brain Work. Begins, There Profit Begins 


WO or three months ago, in another article 
on “Southern Farm Problems,” the writer 
said: ; 


“Where skill and intelligence begin, there 
profit begins. In that part of farmtng where 
competition with the most ignorant—that is to 
say with mere muscular labor—must be faced, 
there is no profit. It is only as we advance 
into the branches where skill and trained intel- 
ligence are required that profit begins.” 


This, we believe, 
facts bearing 
riculture. 


is the greatest of all economic 
on the development of Southern ag- 
Let us examine it more closely. 


The world pays for muscular labor never more 
than enough to supply the physical necessities of 


life. This is fixed by the great law of supply and 
demand. Bring the products of your muscle only, 


and the world pays you only enough to support 
that muscle, a bare Hving. Bring the products of 
your muscular labor plus skill and intelligence, and 
the world pays you not only a living but some of 
the comforts and conveniences that intelligence 
demands—a profit. 


This is a principle of political economy as unal- 
terable as were the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians. Let us put it in this form: 


Muscular labor means a living; muscular plus 
mental labor means a living plus a profit. 


That is the law, and this is the problem: To get 
the farmer to use his brain as industriously as he 
uses his muscle. 

+i & 


ET us see how this works in the South. Here 

about half the people at work on our farms are 
Negroes, ignorant and illiterate, little more than a 
generation removed from slavery, and with ten 
times as much confidence in the change of the 
moon as in experiment stations, and a hundred 
times as much faith in Old Master’s ways of farm- 
ing as in views of professors of agriculture. 


But they have and use physical strength and 
muscle; and every farmer who uses only muscular 
labor comes into competition with them, and must 
get down to their scale of living in order to com- 
pete successfully. In other words, of two men try- 
ing to make a living by physical labor, the man 
who can live happily on corn-bread and fat meat 
has an immense advantage over the man whose 
scale of living is high enough to include chicken- 
pie. This is a homely illustration of the truth that 
where competition with mere muscular labor must 
be faced, there is no profit. 


Grant, then, that there is such an economic law 
as that of which we have been speaking, and what 
is the logical inference? It is that the intelligent 
farmers of the South must change their mode of 
farming—stop trying to make a profit by pitting 
their own muscle against less intelligent muscle in 
the cruder forms of labor, and move on into higher 
forms of farming where skill and intelligence are 


brought into play, and where both brain and 
brawn work together to swell the profit. 
ae ee 
AKE “all-cotton” farming for instance. Of 


course the intelligent farmer can raise cottona 
little more cheaply than the ignoramus, but in few 
branches of farming do skill and intelligence pay 
so little profit as on an all-cotton plantation. The 
“Nigger and mule” can do almost as well as the 
agricultural scientist—so the farmer must move 
out of this kind of farming on into fields where 
sill counts for more—not stop raising cotton en- 
tirely but combine it with other crops in the right 
proportion for profit. 


Diversify crops; raise more livestock—this is the 
hope and salvation of Southern agriculture. This 
will restore and maintain the fertility of our soils; 
this will call forth and pay for the farmer’s skill 
and intelligence; this will bring him the work and 
the prosperity of his Northern and Western 
brothers. 


In studying the different breeds of animals; in 
learning the uses of different types of cows; in 
planning the rotation of crops; in managing the 
improved farm machinery and equipment required 
in handling his products, and in dealing with dis- 
tant buyers—in all these things the farmer will 
find his brain and his skill in constant use, earning 
money for him. He will get out of competition 
with cheap and poor-grade labor that has only 
learned how to plow cotton and do other unskilled 
work, and will begin to realize that a man must 
use both hand and head to make a profit; that 
brain and brawn are his capital, and that with the 
crude labor of the one-crop system, one-half of 
this capital lies largely unproductive. 


By CLARENCE POE 


(From an Article Prepared in 1902. See Comment on Page 1.) 


UT can this branch of farming, this branch that 

calls for business ability as well as for big 
muscles, be made to pay in the South? Very surely 
it can. Livestock and dairying can be made profit- 
able here. There is nothing more absurd than the 
idea that the South, where the cost of wintering 
cattle is smaller than in the colder West, and where 
the longer growing seasons enable us to raise most 
of the needed feed as cheaply as in the West, 
should get her meat and much of her dairy prod- 
ucts from the prairie. 


Not only have we a great advantage in cowpeas 
and cotton seed, which we raise so cheaply, but 
stock raising would soon bring such new fertility 
to our soils as to enable us greatly to increase 
our yields of corn, cotton, and all other farm 
products. 


Our so-called exhausted soils are lacking chiefly 
in humus, and this deficiency would be quickly 
supplied by stock raising and crop diversification. 
The rotation demanded would stop the soil deple- 
tion caused by the one-crop system. Cattle raising 
would mean more animal manures, greater fertil- 
ity to be applied. Cowpeas, etc., would be grown 
and the supply of humus further increased as a 
result. Instead of robbing the soil of fertility by 
shipping cotton seed away, it would be fed to 
stock on the farm and the fertilizer content put 
back on the fields. 


The fertility of the soil is the foundation-stone 
in agriculture, and stock raising and crop diversi- 
fication (and these only) will put the foundation 
right in the Cotton Belt. 

xk * x 
OREOVER, we can raise hay as cheaply as the 
West. It is a burning shame that we now kill 
Southern grass all summer and buy Western grass 
baled-up in winter. The average hay production 
for ten years past has been higher in our own 


state than in Illinois or lowa. The latest figures at 
hand show a production of 1.50 tons per acre here, 
compared with an average of 1.35 tons for the 
United States. In Illinois it is 1.29 tons, in Iowa 
and Indiana each 1.34; in New York 1.04; Wis- 
consin 1.37. 

Of course we should have to get better live- 
stock. In 1890 the New York cow produced at the 
rate of 3,779 poaeey of milk a year; the North 
Carolina cow only 2,097 pounds, and the average 
North Carolina cow, comme rcially considered, pro- 
duced only $62.37; the New York cow $113.37. This 
means simply that from the year’s work of each 
cow the New York man cleared about $50 by his 
study of breed, type, and dairy managément. We 
shall do nearly as well when we stop trying to 
make money competing with mere muscular labor 
and turn our attention to the branches of farming 
that require business methods and _ business 
training. 

* * 


ERE is where we must work. Instead of selling 

our raw products as they are, we must add 
brain labor to muscular labor, and get two profits 
rather than one. We must turn our cotton seed 
and hay and cowpeas and forage crops into butter 
and cheese and mules and mutton, in the making 
and marketing of which we shall get out of compe- 
tition with ignorant labor and enter the field 
where profits are largest. We must also develop 
our fruit and trucking industries to the fullest 
extent. We must learn the value of codperation in 
buying and selling. We must learn the power 
of organization in bringing things to pass. We 
must learn that the successful farmer, like the 
lawyer or doctor, needs special training, special 
study, to fit him for his life work. 


And all this is nothing more nor less than the 
farmer’s recognition of the fact that in agriculture, 
as in every other business— 


“Where skill and intelligence begin, there profit 
begins.” 














‘* Make a Partner of That Boy of Yours 


Editorial in Moore County News 














HE Progressive Farmer this week has on its 

front page one of the best sermons to fathers 

we have seen in a long time under the head- 
ing, “Make a Partner of That Boy of Yours.” This 
writer was raised on a farm and can say in all 
sincerity that the little country boy out on a farm 
removed from the associations of other boys, with 
few, if any, playfellows, many times lonely and 
sorely in need of companionship, would appre- 
ciate the partnership of his father, which is too 
often overlooked. Thus, in his breast is born a 
longing for partnership, or for a spirit of com- 
radeship which is very nearly the same, which if 
he had would make the memory of the old farm 
much dearer to his boyish heart. 


Years have flown for us, and the memory of the 
days back home, when work was the one thing 
required day in and day out, would be far sweeter 
if the spirit of fellowship and comradeship had 
been fostered and given when it was so often 
withheld—though we desire to say right here that 
none ever had a kinder or more considerate home 
than the writer. None could have asked for more 
freedom or been the recipient of more favors. 
But with all this there was lacking the one thing 
needful—that spirit of partnership thoughtlessly 
withheld by a parent. Father, take it from us 
and ponder it well ere it be too late—give that boy 
of yours the right hand of fellowship and make 
him feel that in you he has the dearest and best 
friend on earth, not simply a guardian and pro- 
vider, but let your feeling for your boy be that of 
an elder brother. The boy oftentimes needs some 
one. to go to with his boyish troubles and needs 
and would appreciate a little more of that spirit 
of fellowship that so often we lose sight of and 
oftentimes forget. 





You plant a crop in partnership with the hired 
man or the renter, while the boy of your bosom, 
the apple of your eye, the one being in all the 
world you want most to see succeed, is denied the 
courtesy of partnership with you in your under- 


takings. The plans are laid and the work is map- 
ped out without his knowledge, and thus he is 
made to feel that he counts for but little with you, 


while if another was to tell you as much you would 
rise in your wrath and deny it with more 
than did Peter on the night of the betrayal. 


oaths 


If you have a boy and he likes the association 
y ) 


of your company, make him a partner with you ir 
all your undertakings, discuss with him the possi- 
bilities that lie before you and make it clear that 
your interest is his interest and that nothing is 
worth doing unless it is worth discussing with him, 
Thus he will develop that spirit of independence 
which some day he. must acquire and which at 
some time he will so sorely need. 


This is not the idle talk of an idle fellow, but ié 
is the plain gospel of right living from one who 
speaks with experience and who knows what it is 
to have gone along the youthful pathway hunger- 
ing and thirsting for that partnership your boy 
deserves and should have from you if you are 
a natural father. If carelessness or thoughtless< 
ness has denied him his birthright let a brighter 
day dawn for him and at the same time your hori- 
zon will have been broadened and the future fel- 
lowship, comradeship and partnership will more 
than repay you for all the partnership will have 
cost you. 





A Thought for the Week 


O THINK of a life of social service as distinct 

from other ways of life, shows not a genuine 

social sense, but a dangerous insensibility to 
the real claims of society. For all work, life, 
thought, affection, suffering, and sacrifice, are 
either social service or dis-service. Living for our 
neighbor and for our country must be the vocation 
of all and not of some few here and there. * * * 
The man who plows a good furrow, or plants 
grain properly and cuts it clean, or who bakes ar 
honest loaf of bread, is doing social service just as 
much as he who originates a new society or builds 
a hospital. So far from doing common work, these 
men are, in faet, working sacramental miracles by 
cooperating with the mysterious power of God. * 





* * As Fichte said, “There is but a single virtue, 
to forget one’s self as an individual. There is but 
a single vice, to love one’s self as a unit.”"—Dr, 
Charles W. Dabney. 

Appearances are deceitful, I know, but so long as they 
are, there’s nothing like having them deceive for instead 
of against us. Clothes don't make the man, but they make 


all of him except his hands and face 
and that’s a pretty considerable 
—Old Gorgon Graham, 


during business hours, 
area of the human animal. 




























Victrola IV 
$15 


Other styles 
$25 to $250, 


| It’s easy to 
solearn the new 
steps with the 
music of the 
‘Victrola. 


The Fox Trot, Castle 
Polka, and all the other 
new dances—played loud 
and clear and in perfect 
time. 

Hear the latest dance num- 
bers at any Victor deale 
er’s. Write to us for 
catalogs. 


Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., 
Montreal, Canadian Distributors, 








Send for this valuable 
book! Tells how to 
remove stains, hold” | 
colors, prevent shrinking, etc, 
Explains how to fireproof 
clothes, prepare, Javelle 
Water and to do your washing 
easier,quickor and better. One 
secret in this book may save 
youa costly garmen' 


<a t. 

A.B.C.Power Washer 
Ploneer Power 

Washer with Sliding Leal 



















ALTORFER 
BROS. CO. 
Bept. AR5Reaocke, iil, 






14 Days FREE Trial 


SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


By using INGERSOLL PAINT—proved 
best by 66 years’ use. It will please you. 
Only paint endorsed by the “Grange.” 
Made in all colors—for all purposes. 
DELIVERED FREE 
From the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. 


INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE 
Tells all about Paint and Painting for Durability. 
to avoid trouble and expense caused by paints fading, 
chalking and oe age 8 Valuable information free to 

ou, with Sample Color Cards. Write me. DOI 
how. I can save you money. * 


0. W. Ingersoll, 257 Plymouth St. , Brooklyn, N.Y. 
DAISY FLY KILLE 





Placed anywhere, at- 
tracts and kills all 
flies. Neat, clean, or- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap. Lasts al? 
season. Made of 
metal, can’tspillortip 
over ; will not soil or 
injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
by dealers, or 
6 sent by express pre- 
paid for $1. 


HAROLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn. N. ¥. 


Sie 
| Sen 



















iMake your kitchen bright 
and beautiful with shining 


66 99 
Wear-Ever 
Cooking Utensils 
made from thick, hard, sheet alu- 
minum, pressed under enormous 
roliing mills and pounded by huge 
stamping machines. On ths 
strongest metal can stand such 
% tremendous pressure—and that’s 
: thekird youget in ‘*Wear-Ever’’ 
} Utensils. 
3 Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that ‘“‘Wear-Fver”” 
Write for booklet, ** The *Wear- 
Ever’ Kitchen”? which tells how 
to improve your cooking. 


« Men to demonstrate and sell ‘*‘Wear- 
WANTED: Ever’? specialties. |. Only those who 
can furnish security will be considered. , 


<< 


9 ee 














Y wean-Ever 
PALEN 


‘TRACE MARIE 





a 


‘ : 
im Cooking Utensil Co., Dept 67 
sington, Pa., or (if you live in Canada} 


n Aluminum Co, 


Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 
ple ae 


ear-Ever’’ stew- 
mps---money to be ree 














Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W.N. HUTT 











Suggestions for May 


“There is blue in the 
in the air, 

And a mystical charm seems to lurk every- 
where.” 


sky, and there’s a balm 


OOK well to the supports for the 
sweet peas. They must be quite 
tall if you planted them early last 
fall. 
: eS 

Dig the wild onions out of the lawn, 
and the chickweed and the other 
pests. 

* ok Ox 

Have you a scuffle hoe with which 
to fight weeds? Every woman should 
have one if she works in the garden 
herself, 

te 

If the hens are confined give them 
plenty of green, if not protect the 
garden from them. They love the 
grubs that come to feed on the plants. 
They mean well when they scratch up 
the little growing plants but that 
does not help the plant. The point is 
don’t blame the hens, blame the one 
who did or did not build the fence. 

es % % 

Feed and care for the biddies. It 
means money in the pocket and broil- 
ers on the platter to conserve the 
early hen and chick. 

oe 

Start now to keep flowers on the 

dining table always. 
x *k * 
Go to the woods ‘for an hour, sit 


Fill the Mind With the Beauties of 


Nature 
SUPPOSE the bright spring sun- 
shine which shows pitilessly the 


worn spots of the winter suit and the 
wrinkles on the brow, is responsible 
for the letter that says, “Is there no 
elixir of youth? I hate to grow ugly 
and useless. When I look in the mir- 
ror I see that I am but the shell of 
my old youthful self. In town I see 
people who look as well in their 
clothes as their daughters. Can we 
women of the country not do the 
same? In short, when the trees and 
the grass renew themselves I want to 
do the same. I do not want to grow 
old.” 

I shall take the questions and state- 
ments one by one. Yes, there is an 
elixir of life. Here is the prescrip- 


tion: 
Rx— 
EIOMe COntENtMeNt cccccccccvsscseves TA parts 
Outside interests ..... Se en ee eet 3 parts 
Fresh night air ........... eee te 75 parts 
WHOIOSOMOG WTHEAIS: ...600 0 veces cose 15 parts 
Kitchen conveniences ....-..ee0% --- 50 parts 
weGmaine MALE! Gin sis ces ieee evoes So parts 
Morning paper and even song....... 10 parts 
AM WVHSGINEH TUCKER 6666. cccaseeews 150 parts 
Dose: A generous draught cvery waking 


hour. , 


Why grow “ugly and useless?” A 
woman of 70 can be as beautiful in 
her own way as a girl of 20. The 
peach can be as beautiful as its blos- 
som and certainly more satisfying. 
And as for “useless,” no one is use- 





HE man who wins is an average man, 
Not built on any peculiar plan; 

Not blest with any peculiar luck— 

Just steady and earnest and full of pluck. 


When asked a question he-does not 
“guess ;” . : 
He knows, and answers “No” or “Yes;’ 
When set a task that the rest can't do, 
He buckles down till he’s put it through. 


Three things he’s learned—that the man 
who tries, 

Finds favor in his employer’s eyes; 

That it pays to know more than 
thing well; 


one 








| bags. 





THE MAN WHO WINS 


That it doesn’t pay all he knows to tell. 


So he works and waits, till, one fine day, 

There’s a better job with bigger pay; 

And the men who shirked whenever they 
could, 

Are bossed by the men whose work made 
good, 


For the man who wins is the man who 
works, 

Who neither labor nor trouble shirks: 

Who uses his hands, his head, his eycs— 

The man who wins is the man who tries. 

Minnesota Farm Review. 











quietly with a good book and pause 
in your reading once in a while to ab- 
sorb the sounds of nature—the quiet 
little rustling of the leaves, the song 
of the breeze in the branches above, 
the twitting and cooing of the birds: 
It will bring you near to God. 
* * OX 

Bring home great armfuls of flow- 
ers and grasses from the woods and 
put them in jars and make the house 
beautiful. 

ee: € 

Get the sink installed this month, 
if you possibly can, whether you can 
get the running water or not. It will 
save opening the screen door and let- 
ting in the flies a thousand times. 

* ok x 

Are you sure the screens are all in 
perfect condition? If they are get- 
ting a little rusty buy a dime’s worth 
of screen paint and renew them be- 
fore they rust out. 

ee * 

Fight the flies now and there will 
be fewer flies and less sickness to 
combat later. 

+: * * 

Do not let any old tin cans lie 
around to hold water and breeding 
places for mosquitoes. If you must 
have a pond put ducks in it to eat the 
wiggles. 

* * * 

Introduce more vegetables into the 
diet. 

8 


Pack the blankets in moth-proof 


ie, oe 

Mend the woolen underwear and 
pack them away where moths cannot 
get to them. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 


less unless she deliberately becomes a 
cumberer of the earth by ccasing to 
be interested in something outside of 
herself. 

You look in the mirror, you say. 
Don’t, if that is what you see. Look 
in the glad faces of little children and 
into the homes of mothers to whom 
your helping hand would be grateful. 
One is a shell of youth only when she 
has dried out instead of developed 
and grown in grace. We do renew 
ourselves more than even the trees 
and the grass renew themselves. 
“The blossom falls, but the fruit re- 


mains. The fruit dissolves, but the 
seed remains. The seed decays, but 
the tree remains. God and nature 


never take anything good away from 
us, but they leave us something in its 
place.” 





If You Have No Telephone Line, Start 
Working for One 


EXT to running water, the tele- 

phone is the greatest comfort and 
convenience of the country home. 
The town consumer and the country 
producer are each dependent upon 
the other, and the closer they keep 
in touch, the better for the pocket 
book of the farmer and the comfort 
of the family. 

Has cotton risen a point? The home 
on the telephone line knows it. Does 
Mr. Townman need a load of wood? 
The man with the telephone gets the 
order and that without wasting a day 
sitting around the market or ped- 
dling from door to door. Does the 
house catch on fire? Neighbors can 
be summoned before the glow in the 
sky announces it. Does the man get 
kicked by his mule? The doctor tells 
what to do to prevent concussion of 
the brain until he gets there. Does 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


the baby get a convulsion? His life 
may be saved by the prompt word of 
the physician. 

Any of these reasons and a hundred 
and one more will make a telephone 
pay for itself. And, oh, the lone- 
someness that a telephone banishes, 
and the feeling of safety it gives a 
woman left alone! 

Is it outside the province of The 
United Farm Women to discuss the 
telephone? If the women, individu- 
ally and as a club, will inform them- 
selves of the cost, the steps neces- 
Sary to obtain a telephone, and the 
value of it to their own homes, they 
will have taken the first steps toward 
getting one. Such information can be 
obtained from the government, from 
manufacturers who advertise tele- 
phone apparatus in The Progressive 
Farmer, and other sources. The gov- 
ernment and telephone companies 
will sometimes send young men to 
speak to clubs on this subject, with 
no'cost to the club. 

To obtain a telephone in the neigh- 
borhood the chief preliminaries are 
to become informed on the subject, to 
remember that, “Out of the fullness 
of the heart the mouth speaketli,” 
and then to be persistent sentiment- 
makers for the rural telephone. 





Kill Any Dog Suspected of Having 
Been Bitten by a Mad Anima! 


WANT to ask your coéperation in 

trying to have a law passed to pree 
vent people keeping dogs which have 
been bitten by mad dogs, either to 
their knowledge or if they have rea- 
son to suspect them liable to rabies, 
and allowing them to run at large, 
unrestrained, a menace to the lives of 
our children and livestock. 

We are making war on buzzards as 
spreaders of disease, also flies. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars are 
spent in fighting disease and enemies 
of our plants and animals, yet not a 
voice is raised or a measure taken to 
safeguard the country from this ter- 
rible menace—the mad dog. The most 
valuable and highly prized dog be- 
comes a memace, just as deadly as a 
rattlesnake, once he has been bitten 
by a rabid dog, and, therefore, should 
be summarily dealt with. 

MRS. J. H. MIXON. 

Estill, SiG. 





Comment.—It is a queer quirk of 
human nature that will permit a man 
to let a dog with the virus of rabies 
in him to run free. Yet there are men 
in the world who do it,—really live 
men who pray on Sunday. 

I think it is one of three reasons; 
which permits such a man to do this: 

First, he may be ignorant of the 
fact that when an animal is bitten by 
a mad dog certain germs get into the 
blood of the one bitten through the 
saliva of the mad dog, that those 
germs require a length of time to re- 
produce and, in turn, make that ani- 
mal mad, and that it then will ignor- 
antly murder any person whom it 
can. bite. 

Second, he may have grown-@tub- 
born and would rather sacrifice even 
his brother’s life than bend his own 
will. 

Third, he may not be a Christian. 
Many a person thinks he is until the 
test of “Thy will not mine, dear Lord.” 

It is hard, very hard for citizens 
who believe themselves to be their 
brothers’ keepers to calmly sit by and 
see another man place the possibility 
of a horrible death before men and 
women and little, defenseless chil- 
dren, but if ever there was a time for 
self-restraint this is it. Personal ans 
tagonism but makes matters worse,. 
If county officials are lax, or have not 
behind them the authority to deal 
with such offenders, it is best to lay 
the facts before the governor or the 
state board of health, through a peti- 
tion or a sympathetic lawyer. 

Also, it is wise to send to the Legs 
islature only such men as are pledged 
to use their influence for just such 
measures of law and order as this. 

In eastern Carolina a few years ago 
a little pet poodle was bitten by a 
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wandering dog that looked as though 
it might be mad. The family were 
fond of the little pet dog and said 
they would not kill it but would 
watch it. A few weeks later they 
found it dead in the stall with the 
bull, where it had evidently gone mad 
and had been worrying the big crea- 
ture. Given the necessary time, the 
bull went mad and killed the wife. A 
little wrench of the heart strings 
would have saved a great sorrow and 
regret. 





A Human Little Girl Longs for the 
Stars 


H, Mrs. Hutt!” says a dear, little 

girl, “I hope you will not think us 
silly, but we girls just long so for so- 
ciety. We look at the magazines and 
compare the lovely ladies who sing, 
or lecture or go in society with our- 
selves, and we wish we could have 


what money brings for just a month | 


and then we would die happy.” 

Blessed little girl, of course you 
long for the green fields far away. It 
means that you are alive, human, nor- 
mal. Look at any intelligent woman, 
and say to yourself, “She, too, longed 
for these things once,” and look at 
any man with a brain in his head, 
and say, “Once he had visions of be- 
ing a bold, dashing, brigand, who 
could do everything, from stealing 
fair maidens to electrifying the pub- 
lic with the power of his wisdom and 
oragory.” 

We are made so, honey, and I am 
glad you long. Some day those vis- 
ions and hopes of yours will find ex- 
pression in work and love. In the 
meantime, fill your life to the full. If 
your mother wants you to make the 
bread, read everything you can onthe 
subject, and know why the bread 
rises and why the crust is different 
from the crumb. Try raisin bread 
and hot cross buns. If you make a 
dress for yourself, take a joy in see- 
ing how beautiful and becoming you 
can make it with a limited amount of 
money. 

You girls and boys form a club and 
learn to sing every college and love 
song ever written. Get up little plays, 
and do them well. Work hard, play 
hard and rest hard. 

And, dearie, don’t long to be in so- 
ciety. The graceful women, beautiful 
homes, dim lights, soft music and 
brilliant conversations are enticing, 
but there is envy and striving there. 
It is glorious to have a grand voice. 
The woman who sings has passed 
through long years of enduring self- 
sacrifice, and is not freer than you 
are to pour out her heart in song. 

It is splendid to carry a message 
to thousands, to be sure. The woman 
who speaks has a satisfaction in her 
works, but while you sleep she is 
waiting at uncomfortable wayside 
stations for delayed trains. More- 
over she never attains the perfection 
of her hopes. She has longings, too, 
but unsatisfied. 

Every form of living has its advan- 
tages and its drawbacks, but, I know 
of na@one who has greater opportuni- 
ties for service and for the sheer fun 
of living than has the girl in the coun- 
try or small town, if she be in a home 
of ordinary income, has parents who 
help her to develop herself by a com- 
mingling of. restraint and freedom, 
work and play, and who has been 
given a fair education. 

When you girls get to thinking of 
society ladies just admire them and 
then go out and rearrange the gar- 
dens, wash the windows, or paper 
your rooms, practice a difficult piece 
on the piano, go for a long walk, 
study an intricate problem, just to 
get the kinks out of your brains, and 
you will find you have forgotten ev- 
erything but the joy of being alive 
and young. 





THE PROPER PLACE 


“Phwat a lovely baby yez hov!” said Flah- 
erty. “An’ hov yez had his pictur’ took 
yit, Oi dunno?” 

“Not yit,’’ said Dugan, the proud father. 
“We tried ut, but afther an hour's lost 
wur-rk th’ photygrapher referred us to a 
movin’-pictur’ studio.’’—Exchange. 
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The Co-operative Tire 


by building co-operative tires. 


us make—and more besides 


reductions. 


the total to 45 per cent. 


outs. Yet that one extra— 


Goodyear attained the top place in the tire field 
We have given you every saving you have helped 


The more you bought the better we built them, 
and the lower we sold them to you. 


Three Reductions 
Note that in two years we made three big price 
The last—on February 1st—brought 


Yet in those two years we made expensive im- 
provements——two of them very expensive. 
in one iota has the tire been skimped. 


Hidden Extras 


Note that every hidden extra is retained. Our 
Fortified Tire is still ““On-Air” cured to save blow- 


of cost. 


And not 


than ever in some sizes. 
tough, resistless grips. 

Those extras—all exclusive to Goodyear—are ali 
retained, despite our price reductions. 


Still That $100,000 
And westill spend omexperts—on laboratory work 
— $100,000 yearly. That is to test tires built in dif- 
ferent ways, to learn how to build them better. And 
every improvement we discover is adopted regardless 


Years ago these extras compelled a price ones 
fifth more than others. 
tires by the hundreds of thousands. 
came—as it is today—the wor!d’s largest-selling tire. 

As this multiplied output brought our cost down, 
your cost came down too. 


It still has those sharp, 


Yet men flocked-to these 
Goodyear be- 












Last year we built about 
one tire for every car in use. 





used by no one else—costs 
us $450,000 yearly. 

It still has our exclusive 
No-Rim-Cut feature. It has 
in each base 126 braided 
piano wires to make the tire 
secure. It has hundreds of 
rubber rivets, formed béfore 
vulcanization, to combat loose - 
treads. 

Our All-Weather tread is 
still double - thick; thicker 
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Fortified , Tires 
Rim-Cuts—by our No-Rim-Cut feature. 
m Blowouts—by our ‘‘On-Air’’ cure. 
Fortified ) Loose Treads—by many rubber rivets. 
msecurity—Dy raided piano wires. 
Against ‘\! ity—by 126 braided pi i 
Punctures and Skidding—by our double- 
thick All- Weather tread. 


This year you get in Good- 
years a value never before 
known in tires, 
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Join in this co-operation. 
Ally yourself with the largest 
maker, and the one who 
serves you best. Thus you 
will help to make Goodyear 
tires better and cheaper still. 














THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Makers of Goodyear “Tire Saver” Accessories; tng Speier “Wing” Carriage Tires and other Types 
( 


Any dealer will supply you. 

















How to Prepare Spinach, Oyster Plant, 
Parsnips and Endive 


RS. L. P. says, “Will you please 
publish directions for cooking 
spinach, salsify, parsnips and endive.” 


Boiled Spinach 


Cut the spinach off at the root, carefully 
pick over (discarding wilted leaves), and 
wash in several waters to be sure that it is 
free from all sand. When young and tender 
put in a stewpan with 1 teaspoon salt, cover, 
allow to heat gradually, and boil 25 minutes, 
or until tender, in its own juices. Old spin- 
ach is better cooked in boiling salted water, 
allowing 1 pint water to 1 peck spinach, 
Drain thoroughly, chop finely, reheat, and 
season with butter, salt and pepper. Serve 
in a vegetable dish and garnish with slices 
of “hard-boiled” eggs. Always add a few 
drops of vinegar to the spinach after it is 
on the plate. Spinach is not at its best if 
cooked with fat meat. 

Spinach a la Bechamel 

Prepare % peck boiled spinach, Put 3 ta- 
blespoons butter in hot omelet pan; when 
melted, add chopped spinach, cook three min- 
utes. Sprinkle with 2 tablespoons flour, stir 
thoroughly, and add gradually % cup milk, 
Cook five minutes. Add a few drops of vine- 
gar on the plate, 

Spinach Soup 

Spinach soup is especially good for grow- 
ing children. To 1 cup white sauce (1 cup 
milk, 2 tablespoons butter, 2 tablespoons 
flour), add 1 cup of the water from spinach 
that is cooked without the addition of water, 
and % cup of the pulp of spinach leaves, ob- 
tained by rubbing the cooked leaves through 
a sievz, This contains a large amount of 


mineral matter in a form which the body can 
easily assimilate. 
Creamed Salsify, or Oyster Plant 

Wash, scrape, and put at once into cold 
water to which a little vinegar has been add- 
ed, to prevent discoloration. Cut in inch 
slices, cook in boiling salted water until soft, 
and add to white sauce. 

Salsify Fritters 

Cook Oyster plant as for creamed oyster 
plant. Mash, season, with butter, salt and 
pepper. Shape into small flat cakes, roll in 
flour and fry. 

Parsnips With Drawn Butter Sauce 


Leave these in the ground and do not be- 
gin using them until after the first hard 
frost. Wash and scrape parsnips, and cut 
in pieces two inches long and one-half inch 
wide and thick. Cook five minutes in boiling 
water, or until soft. Drain, and to about 2 
cups add 1 cup white sauce, 

Parsnip Fritters 

Wash parsnips and cook for 45 minutes in 
boiling salted water. Drain, plunge into 
cold water, when skins will be found to slip 
off easily. Mash, season with butter, salt 
and pepper, shape into small flat round 
cakes, roll in flour and fry. 


Endive 

Endive is a salad plant, that, like lettuce, 
may be eaten cooked but is better raw. It 
is quite bitter green, so is preferred bleached, 
Turn any old box or bucket over the endive 
in the garden. In about two weeks it will 
be a light yellow and may be eaten any way 
lettuce is eaten. Some prefer vinegar, sugar, 
salt, others like a boiled dressing, others 
mayonnaise or French dressing. 

A sour crear dressing goes well with en- 
dive, but must be eaten within a few hours 
of being made: Beat the sour cream about 
a minute and add (level measurements) % 


— aa = 


tablespoon salt, % tablespoon mustard, %& 
tablespoon sugar, %4% cup vinegar, and a few 
grains of cayenne pepper. ‘ 





How Prosperous Should a Young 
Farmer Be to Marry 


OW prosperous should a young 

farmer be before he asks a girl 
to marry him?” asks a letter from 
Tennessee. “She has never had much 
and it seems as though I ought not 
to ask her unless I can make her hap- 
pier.” 

Young man, to answer that ques- 
tion is beyond me. Each case is a 
law unto itself. Here is a little poem 
I found in an old scrap book: 

Scotch Argument for Marriage 
Jenny is poor, and I am poor, 
Yet we will wed—so say no more! 
And should the bairnies to us come— 
As few that wed but do have some— 
No doubt that Heaven will stand our friend, 
And bread, as well as children, send. 
So fares the hen in farmer’s yard; 
To live alone she finds it hard; 
I’ve know her weary every claw 
In search of corn among the straw; 
But when in quest of nicest food, 
She clucks among her chirping brood; 
With joy we see the self-same hen 
That scratched for one, could scratch for 
te 


21. 
These are the thoughts that make me willing 
To take my girl without a shilling; 
And for the self-same cause, you see, 
Jenny resolved to marry me, 








Tales of Sherlock Holmes 


By A. CONAN DOYLE 


II. The Sign of the Four 











Jones was already beginning toe give 
airs on the strength of the capture. 
the slight smile which played over 
Holmes’ face I could that 
had not been lost upon him, 
“We will be at Vauxhall Bridge presently,”’ 
said Jones, ‘‘and shall land you, Doctor Wat- 
son, with the treasure box. I need hardly 
tell you that I am taking @ very grave re- 
sponsibility upon myself in doing this. It is 
most irregular; but, of course, an agreement 
is an agreement. Ii must, however, as a mat- 
ter of duty, send an inspector with you, 
since you have so valuable a charge, You 
will drive, no doubt?” 
“Yes, 
“It is a pity there is no key, that we may 
make an inventory first. You will have to 
break it open. Where is the key, my man?” 
“At the of the 
shortly. 


himself 

From 
Sherlock 
the speech 


CHAPTER X1I—(Continued) 
HAT he was, sir! 1 never got such a turn 
in my life as when I saw him grinning 

at me with his head on his shoulder as I 
climbed through the window. It fairly shook 
me, sir. I’a have half killed Tonga for it, 
if he had not scrambled off. That was how 
he came to leave his club, and some of his 
darts, too, as he tells me, which, I dare say, 
helped to put you on our track; though how 
you kept on it is more than I can tell. I 
don't feel no malice against you for it. But 
it does seem a queer thing,’ he added with 
a bitter smile, “that I, who have a fair claim 
to night upon half a million of money, should 
spend the first half of my life building @ 
break-water in the Andamans, and am likely 
to spend the other half digging drains at 
Dartmoor. It was an evil day for me when 
I first clapped eyes upon the merchant 
Achmet, and had to do with the Agra treas- 

re, which never brought anything but a ait , 
eurse yet upon the man who owned it. To Hum! o 
him it brought murder; to Major Sholto it Unnecessary 
brought fear and guilt; to me it has meant 
stavery for life.” 

At this moment Athelney Jones thrust his 
bread face and heavy Shoulders into the tiny 
cabin. “Quite a family party,” he remarked, 
“I think I shall have a pull at that flask, .. 2 “ é i fe “nt é 
Jiolmes. Well, I think we may all congratu-  3©on box, and with a ‘bluff, genial inspector 
iate each other. Pity we didn't take the ®S My companion. A quarter of an hour's 
other alive; but there was no choice. I say, AN brought us to: Mrs. “ ecil Forrester's. 
VIolmes, you must confess that you cut it The servant seemed surprised at so late a 
rather fine. It was all we could do to over- Visitor. Mrs. Cecil Forrester was out for the 
jPaul her.” evening, she explained, and likely to be very 

E oe late. Miss Morstan, however, was in the 

“All is well that ends well, drawing-room; so to the drawing-room I 
“But I certainly did not went, box in hand, leaving the obliging in- 
Aurora was such a clipper, spector in the cab. 

“Smith says she is 
Jaunches on the river, and that if he had 
had another man to help him with the en- 
gimes we should never have caught her. He 
ewears he knew nothing of this Norwood 
business,”’ 


see 


I shall drive.” 


bottom river,’’ said Small, 
There was no use 
trouble. We have had 
enough already through you. However, 
tor, I need not warn you to be careful. Bring 
the box back with you to the Baker Street 
rooms. You will find us there, on our way 
to the station.” 


They lafided me at Vauxhall, with my heavy 


your giving this 
work 


doc- 


said Holmes, 
know that the 


one of the fastest She was seated by the open window, dress- 
ed in some sort of white, diaphanous mate- 
rial, with a little touch of scarlet in the neck 
and waist. The soft light of a shaded lamp 
fel) upon her as she leaned back in the bas- 
ket-chair, playing over her sweet, grave 
face, and tinting with a dull, metallic spay- 
kle the rich coils of her luxuriant hair; one 
white arm and hand drooped over the side 
of the chair, and her whole pose and figure 
spoke of an absorbing melancholy. At the 
sound of my footfalls she sprang to her feet, 
however, and a bright flush of surprise and 
“Well, if he has done no wrong, we shall Of Pleasure colored her pale cheeks, 
see that no wrong comes to him, If we are “T heard-a cab drive up,” she said. gic} 
yretty quick in catching our men, we are not thought that Mrs, Forrester had come back 
so quick in condemning them.” It was very early, but I never dreamed that it might 
amusing to notice how the consequential be you. What news have you brought me?” 


“Neither he did,’’ cried our prisoner; 
aword. I chose his launch, 
that she was a fiyer. We told him nothing, 
but we paid him well, and he was to get 
something handsome if we reached our ves- 
sel, the Esmeralda, at Gravesend, outward 
tound for the Brazils.” 


“not 
because i heard 
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ANVILLE , 
SERVICE 
. © Mr. Gardner did not buy 
“roofing,” he invested in 
“a roof’ — backed by— 


J-M nesPonsibiiry 


A building that is roofed with J-M material must be roofed satisfac- 
torily—“ good will” is the basis of our half century reputation. 


When you register your roof with us, you make it possible for the 

largest roofing organization in the world to bring you within the scope 

of an inspection service that makes your guarantee worth while. 
READY 


J-M ce 4 EGA ROOFING 


The “rubber type” roofing of highest quality sold at a price lower than that 
usually asked for ordinary roofings of thistype. Our great manufacturing and distrib- 
uting facilities and the large quantities in which Regal is turned out make this possible. 

Made of high-grade Wool Felts thoroughly saturated with Trinidad Lake and 
ether Natural Asphalts, 

Years of perfect service in every square of it and J-M Responsibility squarely 

zhind it. 

Easiest to apply because of J-M Vise Grip Cleats, which do away with cement 
yet make joints water-proof. 


Cattle barn ofthe Hon. J. J. Gardner, Alsion, New Jersey 





J-M ASBESTOS READY ROOFING 


The famous “White Top.” Most attractive in appearance 
of als ready roofings and the most economical in the end, 
First cost only cost, because it needs no painting. Spark-proof, 
fire-retardant and weather-proof, 


J-M TRANSITE ASBESTOS SHINGLES 


Gaining in popularity everywhere not only because of their 
fire-resistant qualities but also because of their fine appearance 
and the absolute certainty of their permanent durability. Put 
on J-M Shingles and forget your roof. 


oo Hi. W. JOHINS-MANVILLE CO. 
Cincinnati Dayton Galveston Kansas City Milwaukee. New York t. Louis ledo 
timore leveland Denver Houghtom s Angeles keri maha t. Feul W ashi 

2 a x N. Philadel, Itt % ‘ 
inghem columbus pro ficgewe a pussvifio owen: 3 B jadelphia it e City Wilts Serve 
THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LTD., Toronto, Winnipeg, Montreal, Vancouveg 
3104 


J.M Asbestos Roof- 
ings are examined and 
approved by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories 
unde: the direction of 
The National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. 
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never lay hand upon it,” 


“J nave 
news,”’ said If, 


brought something bdetter than 
putting down the box upor 
the table, and speaking jovially and boister- 
ously, though my heart was heavy within 
me, “TIT have brought you something which 
is worth all the news in the world. I have 
brought you a fortune,” 

She glanced at the iron box. “Is 
treasure, then?’’ she asked, coolly 

“Yes, this is the great Agra _ treasure. 
Half of it is yours and half is Thaddeus 
Sholto’s. You will have a couple of hundred 
thousand each. Think of that! An annuity 
of ten thousand pounds. There will be few 
richer young ladies in England. Is it not 
giorious?” 


that the 
enough, 


I think that I must have been rather over- 
acting my delight, and that she detected a 
hollow ring in my congratulations, for I saw 
her eyebrows rise a little, and she glanced 
at me curiously. 

“it I have it,’’ 


“No, no,’’ I answered; “not to me, but to 
my friend, Sherlock Holmes. With all the 
will in the world, I could never have follow- 
ed up a clew which has taxed even his ana- 
ytical genius. As it was, we very nearly 
lost it at the last moment.” 

“Pray sit down and tell 
Doctor Watson,” said she. 


I narrated briefly what had occurred since 
I had seen her last—Holmes’ new method of 
search, the discovery of the Aurora, the ap- 
pearance of Athelney Jones, our expedition 
in the evening, and the wild chase down the 
Thames. She listened, with parted lips and 
shining eyes, to my recital of our adventures, 
When I spoke of the dart which had nar- 
rowly missed us, she turned so white that I 
feared she was about to faint. 

“It is nothing,’’ she said, as I hastened to 
pour her out some water. “I am all right 
again. It was a shock to me to hear that I 
had placed my friends in such horrible peril.” 

“That is all over,’’ I answered. “It was 
nothing. I wil! tell you no more gloomy de- 
tails. Let us turn to something ‘brighter. 
There is the treasure.. What could be bright- 
er than that? I got leave to bring it with 
me, thinking that it would interest you to 
be the first to see it.’’ 

“It would be of the 
me,’ she said. There was no eagerness in 
her voice, however. It struck her, doubtless, 
that it might seem ungracious upon her part 
to be indifferent to a prize which had cost 
so much to win. 

“What-a pretty box!” she said stooping 
over it. “This is Indian work, I suppose?” 

“Yes; it is Benares metal-work.” 

“And so heavy,” she exclaimed, trying to 
raise it. ‘The box alone must be of some 
value. Where fs the key ?’’ 

“Small threw it into the 
swered, “I must berrow Mrs. Forrester’s 
poker.” There was, in the front, a thick 
and broad hasp, wrought in the image of a 
sitting Buddha, Under this I thrust the end 
of the poker and twisted it outward as a 
jJever. The hasp sprung open with a loud 
snap. With trembling fingers I flung back 
the lid. We both stood gazing in astonish- 
ment. The box was empty! 

No wonder it was heavy 
was two-thirds of inch thick all around. It 
was massive, well made, and solid, like a 
chest constructed to carry things of price, 
but not one shred or crumb of metal or jew- 
elry lay within it. It was absolutely and 
completely empty. 

“The 
calmly, 


As I listened to the words and realized 
what they meant, a great shadow seemed to 
pass from my soul. I did not know how this 
Ag. a treasure had weighed me down until 
now that it was “nally removed. It was 
selfish, no doubt, disloyal, wrong, but I could 
realize nothing save that the golden barrier 
was gone from between us, 


said she, ‘I owe it to you.” 


Me all about it, 


greatest interest to 


Thames,” I an- 


The iron-work 


treasure is lost,’’ said Miss Morstan, 


“Thank God!” I ejaculated from my very 
heart, 

She looked at me with a quick questioning 
smile. ‘‘Why do you say that?’ she asked. 

“Because you are within my reach again,” 
I said, taking her hand. She did not with- 
draw it. “Because I love you, Mary, as 
truly as ever a mar loved a woman. Because 
this treasure, these riches, sealed my lips, 
Now that they are gone, I can tell you how 
I a you. That is why I said, ‘Thank 
God,’ ”’ 


on 


Then I say, ‘Thank God,’ too,” she whis- 
pered, as I drew her to my side. Whoever 
had lost a treasure, I knew that night that 
1 had gained one, 


CHAPTER XII 
The Strange Story of Jonathan Small 
VERY patient man 
the cab, 
I rejoined 


was the inspector in 
for it wes a weary time before 
him. His face clouded when [I 
nim the empty box, 

“There goes the 
ily “Where thcre is no money there is no 
pay. This night’s work would have been 
worth a tenner each to Sam Brown and me, 
it the treasure had been there,’’ 

“Mr. Thaddeus 
said. “He will 
treasure or no 


reward!” said he, gloom- 


Sholto is 
that 
treasure.”’ 


a rich 
you are 


mas,” 1 
see rewarded, 
The inspector shook his head despondent- 
y, however, “It’s a bad job,’ he repeated; 
“and so Mr, Athelney Jones will think.” 
His forecast proved to be correct, for the 
detective looked blank enough when I got to 
Baker Street and showed him the empty 
box, They had only just arrived, Holmes, 
the prisoner, and he, for they had changed 
their plans so far as to report themselves at 
a station upon the way. My companion 
lounged in his armchair with his usual list- 
less expression, while Small sat stolidly op- 
posite him with his wooden leg cocked over 
his sound one, As I exhibited the empty 
box he leaned back in his chair and laughed 
aloud, 
“This is your doing, Small,’ said Athelney 
Jones, angrily.’’ 
“Yes, I have put it away where you shall 
he cried, exultantly. 
treasure; and if 1 can’t have the 
loot I’ll take darned goed care that no one 
else does. I tell you that no living man has 
any right to it, unless it is three men who 
are in the Andaman convict-barracks and 
myself. I know now that I cannot have the 
use Of it, and I know that they cannot. I 
have acted all through for them as much as 
for myself, It’s been the sign of the four 
with us always. Well I know that they 
wimla have had me do just what 1 have 


“It is my 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


dene, and throw the treasure 
Thames rather than let it go to 
of Shoelto or of Morstan,. It 
tnem rich that we did for Achmet. You)! 
find the treasure where the key is, and 
where little Toga is. When | saw that your 
taunch must catch us, I put the loot in a 
safe place, There are no rupees for you this 
ji. arney.”’ 


into the 
kith or kin 
was not to make 


“You are deceiving us, Small,” said Athel- 
ney Jones, sternly. “If you had wished to 
throw the treasure into the Thames, it would 
have been easier for you to have thrown box 
and all.”’ 

“Easier for me to 
you to recover,”’ 


throw and easicr for 
he answered, with a shrewd, 
sidelong look. “The man that was clever 
enough to hunt me down is clever enough to 
pick an iron box from the bottom of a river. 
Now that they are scattered over five miies 
or so, it may be a harder job. It went to my 
heart to do it, though. I was half mad when 
you came up with us. However there's no 
good grieving over it. I’ve had ups in my 
life and I’ve had downs, but I've learned not 
to cry over spilled milk.” 
“This is a very serious 
said the detective. ‘If you 
tice, instead of thwarting it 
vould have had a better 
trial.’’ 
“Justice ?”’ 


matter, Smali,’”’ 
had helped jus- 
in this war, you 
chance at your 


snarled the ex-convict. 
preity justice! Whose loot is this, if it is 
not ours? Where is the justice that I should 
give it up to those who had never earned it? 
Look how I have earned it. Twenty long 
years in that fever-ridden swamp, all day at 
work under the mangrove tree, all night 
chained up in the filthy convict-huts, bitten 
by mosquitoes, racked with ague, bullied by 
every cursed black-faced policeman who 
loved to take it out of a white man, That 
was how I earned the Agra treasure; and 
you talk to me of justice because I cannot 
bear to feel that I have paid this price only 
that another may enjoy it! I would rather 
swing a score of times, or have one of Toga’s 
Aarts in my hide, than live in a convict's cell 
end feel that another man is at his ease in 
@ palace with the money that should be 
mine!’’ Small had dropped his mask of stoic- 
ism, and all this came out in a wild whirl! of 
words, while his eyes blazed, and the hand- 
cuffs clanked together with the impassioned 
movement of his hands. I could undersjgand, 
as I saw the fury and the passion ofthe 
man, that it was no groundless or unnatural 
terror which had possessed Major Sholto 
when he first learned that the injured con- 
vict was upon his track. 


“You forget that we know nothing of ail 
this,’’ said Holmes, quietly. ‘‘We have not 
heard your story, and we cannot tell how 
far justice may originally have been on your 
side.” 

“Well, sir, you have been very fair spoken 
to me, though I can see that I have you to 
thank that I have these bracelets upon my 
wrists. Still, I bear no grudge for that. It 
is all fair and above-board. If you want to 
hear my story, I have no wish to hold it 
back. What I say to you is God's truth, 
every word of it. Thank you; you ean put 
the glass beside me here, and I'll put my lips 
to it if I am dry. 


oa 


“IT am a Worcestershire man myself—born 
near Pershore. I dare say you would find a 
heap of Smalls living there now if you were 
to look. I have often thought of taking a 
look around there, but the truth is that I 
was never much of a credit to my family, 
and doubt if they would be so very giad to 
see me, They were all steady, chapeb-coing 
folk, small farmers, well known and respect- 
ed over the countryside, while I was always 
a bit of a rover. At last, however, when I 
was about 18, I gave them no more trouble, 
for I got in @ mess over a girl, and could 
only get out of it by taking the queen's shill- 
ing and joining the Third Buffs, which was 
just starting for India, 

“I wasn’t destined to do much soldicering, 
however. I had just got past the goose-step, 
and learned how to handle my musket, when 
I was fool enough to go swimming in the 
Luckily for me, my company ser- 
geant, Jxhn Holder, was in the water at the 
same time, and he was one of the finest 
swimmers in the service. <A crocodile took 
me, just as I was half-way across, and nip- 
ped off my right leg as clean as a surgeon 
could have done it just about the knee. 
What with the shock and loss of blood, I 
fainted, and should have been drowned if 
Holder had not caught hold of me and pad- 
died for the bank. I was five months in the 
hospital over it, and when at last I was able 
to limp out of it, with this timber toe 
strapped to my stump, I found myself in- 
valided out of the army and unfitted for any 
active occupation, 

“T was, as you can imagine, pretty down 
on my luck at this time, for I was a usciess 
cripple, though not yet in my twentieth year, 
However, my misfortune soon proved to be 
a -blessing in disguise. A man named Abel- 
white, who had come out there as an TAdigo 
planter, wanted an overseer to look after his 
coolies and keep them up to their work. He 
happened to be a friend of our colonel’s, who 
had taken an interest in me since the acci- 
dent. To make a long story short, the co)- 
Onel recommended me strongly for the post, 
and, as the work was mostly to be done en 
horseback, my leg was no great obstacle, for 
I had enough knee left to keep a good grip 
on the saddle. What I had to do was to 
ride over the plantation, to keep an cye on 
the men as they worked, and to report 
idlers, The pay was fair, I had comfortable 
quarters, and altogether I was content to 
spend the remainder of my life in indigo- 
planting. , Mr. Abelwhite was a kind man, 
and he would often drop into my ittle 
shanty and smoke a pipe with me, for 
white folk out there feel their hearts warm 
to each other as they never do here at home. 

(Continued next week) 
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PROBABLY THE CLIENT AGREED 
ALSO 


A nervous young lawyer arose 
first address in a crowded 
be ne 

“Your Honor, my unfortunat: 
Honor, my unfortunate client 
nate client—Your——” 

“Go on, sir!’’ shouted 
judge. “As far as you 
court entirely agrees 


to muke his 
courtroon H 

client Your 
my unfortus 
the 
hav: 

with 


exasperat 
proceedacad Ut! 
you.”—Exchang: 


“They do things differently in Mexico. 

“How's that?” 

“The Presidents 
ning after they are 


do most of 
elected,” 


theiz 
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GEORGIA’S PLAN FOR FEEDING 
AND MARKETING CATTLE 


College Lists Farmers With Cattle to 
Fatten and Organizes Them for 
Feeding and Shipping in Carload 
Lots 

Sy PROMOTE the beef industry in 

Georgia, the Department of Ani- 

mal Husbandry of the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture is operating 
through field agents and the county 
agents in demonstration work to or- 
ganize farmers who have one or a 
few cattle that they can fatten for 
the market, to the end that enough 
may be listed ina community to 
make a carload shipment to the best 
market. Georgia has 73 county 
agents, the College has three field ex- 
perts giving their attention to beef 
production in the state, and the Col- 
lege has its directing force at the in- 
stitution. All are co6perating in the 
matter, hence the movement has 
large promise,—in fact, is making 
splendid headway. 

Preliminary to the actual fattening, 
a campaign is being waged in favor 
of the feeds to be used. The coodper- 
ating farmers are urged to plant sor- 
ghum and rely on this as the chief 
source of roughage. Where corn 
stover and oat straw are to be had, 
these are to be advocated as an eco- 
nomical supplement. Cottonseed meal 
is being urged as the chief source of 
protein. With this combination of 
feed, the Department of Animal Hus- 
bandry of the College believes that 
farmers can be easily induced to take 
up cattle feeding, and that such feeds 
can be very economically fed. Of 
course, where enough cattle are to be 
fed to make the silo a possibility, sil- 
age is recommended all for 
roughage, 

At the outset the farmers are urged 
to use any kind of cattle they have, 
with due regard to getting the best 
kind available from their herd or in 
their community. The belief is that 
when the f find out what 


above 


farmers is 
possible in producing beef that they 
will naturally turn to beef breeds and 
be satisfied with none but the best. 
The present campaicn is merely to 
get started on the way to the pure- 
bred. 

Necessary to the success of the 
plan, of course, is to start feeding at 
the same time and finish the beef for 
the market that it can all go on 
the cars at the same time. To this 
end a feeding program will be pro- 
vided. This program not only speci- 
fies when to begin and when the mar- 
ket day will come, but it tells how the 
cattle shall be started on feed, how it 
shall be increased to the maximum, 
and how the cattle shall finally be 
made ready for marketing. 

The College proposes to to it 
that the best market reached aiid 
that the cattle go forward in proper 
form, so far as it is able to look after 
at. 

Of course the purpose of this cam- 
paign is to get a widespread interest 
in beef production in Georgia. The 
assistance to be rendered makes the 
proposition of feeding for beei an in- 
viting one. The plan rightly presup- 
poses that cotton farmers cannot be 
turned into successful cattle farmers 
in a day, and to start in on a small 
scale and learn gradually and by ex~ 
perience seems a very rational way to 
go about it. While it is beginning ina 
small way, it will be observed that 
the College proposes have the 
small beginnings conducted on a very 
large that hundreds and per- 
haps thousands of farmers shall start 
the movement which it believed 
will grow year by year into great 
proportions. 

CHARLES A. WHITTLE. 


Georgia State College of Agriculture. 
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Lord Charles Beresford tells in his recent- 
ly published memoirs the story of an old 
Irish gamekeeper who always agreed with 
everything that was said to him. 

Meeting the old man one day 
wind was blowing a gale, Lord 
to him. “It's a fine calm day today.” 

“You may well say that, Lord Charles,” 
replied the gamekeeper with hearty acquies- 
cence, “but what little wind there is is ter- 
rible strong.’’—Exchange. 
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Meeting Georgia-Florida Pecan 
Growers’ Association 


HE Georgia-Florida Pecan Grow- 
ers’ Association will meet at 
Quincy, Fla., on May 26 and 27. Fol- 
lowing is the interesting program: 
Wednesday, May 26 10:00 A. M, 
Call to order. 
Invocation—Rev. J. Marion Stafford, 
Address of Welcome—W. M. Corry. 
to Address of Welcome—W, 
Ga, 


Response 
Jones, Cairo, 


Cc. 
President's Ww. 
asville, Ga. 


Address—B. Stone, Thom- 


in Pecan Culture—Wm, P. 


Ga. 


Opportunities 
3ullard, Albany, 


Wednesday, 2:00 P. M, 


Value of Well-balanced 
Belt—W. L. 


The 
the Pecan 
Fla, 


Farming in 
MacGowan, Quincy, 


Advertising Factor in the Success of 
the Pecan Industry—Jefferson Thomas, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Question 


as a 


30x—Giving an opportunity for 
any questions pertinent to the pecan indus- 
try. To answered by the pecan experts 
present, 


be 
Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 


Controlling the Enemies of the Pecan—S, 
M. MecMurran, Thomasville, Rosette; H. K. 
Miller, Monticello, Fla., The Case-bearer; C. 
S. Spooner, Thomasville, Ga., The Bud-moth; 
H, C. White, Putney, Ga., Winter-killing. 

General discussion of other 

9:00 p.m.—Informal reception at Elks’ 
Club, dancing, bowling, cards and billiards, 
complimentary to the Association by the cit- 
izens of Quincy. 


enemies. 


2%, 


Thursday, May 9:00 A. M. 

The Pecan Market .of the Future—Chas, 
A. VanDuzee, Cairo, Ga, 

To be followed by a general 
the marketing proposition. 


How to Grow a Tree 


ge—Bernie A, Fohl, 
How to Grow First-class Nuts 
Stone, Thomasville, Ga.; W. W. 
Monticello, Fla, 


up to 
Fitzgerald, 


the 
Ga, 


Searing 


a 
Bassett, 
Miscellaneous 
Selection of 
of 


business, 
place for next meeting. 
Election officers, 


2%, 


2:00 P. M. 
afternoon will be devoted to an 
ride complimentary to the 
Association by the Board of 
points of interest in Quincy and 
County, giving an insight into the greatest 
Sumatra-leaf tobacco section in the United 
States Refreshments at halfway stop. 


Afternoon, May 


This 
mobile 
of the 


auto- 

mem! 

Tra 
G 


ers 


It is the purpose to put as much of profit 
and pleasure into th two days as is 
sible. Quincy is noted for its hustiing, 
pitable, wic } citizens; and they 


-awake 
do all in their power to make the meeting a 
success 


se 


Ample hotel and boarding house facilities 
will be available at reasonable pricis to 
comfortably care for all who wiil be present. 
ISvery one 
most cordially 
For further 
rates and 
Secretary 


B. W. 


in is 


be 


interested 
invited to 


nut growing 
present. 
information, and _ for 
routes, adcress, Frank W. 
Board of Tracte, Quincy, 
Stone, Thomasville, Ga. 


best 
Lloyd 
Fia., or 





Have You Named Your Farm ? 


HE movement to have every Amer- 
ican farmer select a name for his 
farm and use the name as a trade 
mark, is meeting with great success 
in some parts of the country. Many 
of our exchanges have published lists 
of the names selected for the farms 
of their neighborhoods, the publica- 
tion acting as sort of a patent or co- 
pyright. It has been said by some 
unthinking persons that the plan is 
not American, but a little reflection 
will convince any one that the point 
is not well taken. Washington called 
his home “Mt. Vernon,” Jefferson, the 
great Democrat, named his place 
“Monticello” and any schoolboy can 
give you a dozen other instances. 
So name your farm and put the 
name out where every one can see it 
Make it a trade mark. A _ well- 
known, advertised trade mark is 
worth thousands of dollars to the 
owner. Your farm and its products 
are your stock in trade. Name them 
and you have added real hard cash 
value to everything you sell. Choose 
a name well suited to surroundings, a 
name that will tell in its very sound 
some of the characteristics of your 
business home; then come to us and 
have letterheads made for your cor- 
respondence with the name of your 
farm on them and your name and 
address beneath. Of course you want 
your wife’s name on your stationery. 
She is your partner and the best and 
truest, and the hardest working, and 
the most interested party in the 
whole concern. Once you were glad 
to get the chance to endow her with 
all your worldly goods, now make 
your promise real—York News. 


We have organized a 

you have to offer from 
or your poultry yard. The city consum 
to sell. The way to get together 


free city delivery puts you in daily touch with 
city trade and there’s money in it for you. 


““Serve the Public’’ 


(17) 449 


WE MAKE YOUR MARKET 





Market Bureau to help you sell what 
your garden, your orchard, your dairy 
ers are anxious to buy what you have 
is through the service of the 


SOUTHERN EXPRESS COMPANY 


We will be glad to aid any producer or shipper by putting into the hands of consumers reasonable 
information as to food products shipped or produced by him. 
your local Express Agent and he will do the rest. 


Address all such information to 


Our low rates on food products, prompt service and 


the 


Southern Express Company 
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$2.50 DAY A pleasant room 
$3.00 He An excellent room, 


in a block of Fiith Avenue shoppiny «.s rict. 
lines and princ_pal sur-ace lines. The Hudson Tubes 
street. Subway Station three minutes away. Grin 
Railroad Station just one block away. 


400 BATHS ™°st exacting taste. 
THE HOTEL 


Charles Leigh Taylor, President 





Make Your Dollar Produce More in a New York City Hotel 


with private bath, facing large open court. 
Not one room, but one hundred of them.) 


(Not one room, but eighty-seven of them. 

Also attractive Room without Bath for $1.80 per day. 
LOCATION 

One minute from 5 of the largest department stores. 
Every line of transportation passes the door. 


For converier.ce one could ask no more. 

THE HOTEL ‘ 
600 ROOMS Everything new and modern: A Five Million Dollar Hotel equipped to Satisfy the 
All baggage transfered free to and from Pennsylvania Station 


On Broadway, 32nd to 33rd Streets, New York 
Walter Chandler, Jr., Manager 





with private bath, facing street, Southern exposure. 
The Restaurant prices are most moderate. 


Five minutes walk from 19 principal theat-es. With- 
Fifth Ave Bus 
Elevated Railroad Station across the 
Pennsylvania 


across the street. Elev 0 
d Central Station within seven minutes. 


MARTINIQUE 


Walter S. Gilson, Vice-President 


ail 














Ay, SHEPARDS 


Bq SYaRD 5 yveTERIN® 


SINIMENT 


Shepard’s Chemical Co., 


The Animal’s Friend 


Protects stock from the torture of 
all biting insects, — Horse Flies, 
Dog Flies, Mosquitos, Ticks, etc. 
Splendid for treatment of sores, 
alls, chafing, scratches. A long 
feat pine product. Ask your dealer 
or write us. 


Price 25 cents per bottle. 
Wilmington, N. C. 














Polal- bal alam Ache nia eel 


PLETE CANNING OUTFIT 


© 


Ne 


ENTE experts. 
spare tin e, Ordcr one 
PHILLIPS & 


.B 
Gest FOR 56 YE 


When you pay your $7.50 foran Enterprise Canner you 
not only get the best canner made, but also the com- 
plete 18-piece equipment approved by the Government 


Allelse needed is your spare fruits and vegetables. With this full 
outfit you can supply your table and make $10 to $15a day in your 


today or write for our FREE illustrated book, 
BUTTORFF MFG. COMP. 


ANY, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. a” 
ARS SUCCESSFUL HOME BURNISHERS 











For Profits 

Big capacity—low upkeep 

cost—high speed with safety— 

18 models — motor, horse and 
belt power. The 


“King of Balers” 


Light draft with or without 
engine or engine platform. 
cut Envine and press to- 

gether weigh 4250 Ibs. 
Write today for catalog. 


ff a a 
OLR TWO BEST 
SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 
Sa me rom onto 


each if sent in together; or 
$2 00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
° scriptions, all sent in together 














Renew All Your Subscriptions Through Us 


Our clubs save you money. We will glad- 
ly make a special club on any papers you 
may wish. 

One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to, 

May we serve you? 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


—a saving of 33 per cent on each 
subscription. Address 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER ; 
a 














When writing to advertisers mention 
Progressive Farmer, 


The 
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i Put your ear 
close to the 
ground 


every time you see a man draw- 
ing real joy out of a jimmy pipe, 
for it’s better than five-to-one he’s 
smoking Prince Albert tobacco. 


You, like a whole lot ofmen, never 

will know what pleasure can be 
dug from a pipe ora makin’s cigar- 
ette until yousmoke Prince Albert! 
For it can’t bite your tongue, 
and it can’t parch your throat. 
That’s why men know their 
business when they demand 


PRINGE 
ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


You should know this brand is made 
by a patented process that removes bite 
and parch. You can fire up P. A. until 
the cows come home and it just won’t 
make your tongue tingle ! 


Pra 


fre 


Copyright 
1915 by 


Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. 


Here is 
Casimiro Irado, 
104 years old, who 
lives in Watsonville, 
Cal. Irado has beena 
smoker all his life, and 
today seeks no truer 
friend than his old 
jimmy pipe. Irado has 
just been elected a 
member of the P. A. 
“old-time jimmy- 
pipers club.” 


Let the light of 
jimmypipejoy 
break into your 
soul. You’ll won- 
der why you 
didn’t wake up 
earlier and hear 
the robins sing in 
the oldcherry tree. 


Prince Albert is sold everywhere 
in toppy red bags, 5c; tidy red 
tins, 10c; pound and half-pound 
tin humidors and in that fine 
erystaleglass pound humidor. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salein, N. C. 





Get 
an 


The 
Better 
Buggy for 
Your Money 


Go and see the Ames at your 
dealer’s—see the strongly built body, 
wheels, axles, shafts, etc. If you 
don’t know who the nearest 
Ames dealer is, write us 
direct. We'll tell you. 


The F. A. Ames Co. 











“Cred in Old Kentucky” 
The buggy that’s everything a buggy 
should be. Right in price, design, worke 
manship, Easy riding and backed by the 
personal guarantee of Mr. F. A. Ames, 
the head and founder of the great 
Ames $1,000,000 buggy factories. 
¢ 








Incorporated 
10? Ames Bidg. 
Owensboro, Ky. 











IS THE 
BEST 


WHA 


LUMBER FOR THE FARM? 





CYPRESS, of Course. 
(Because it LASTS.) 


Probably your local dealer has it; if 


not, he will get it if you vefuse all 
substitutes and keep insisting 
on *‘The Wood Eternal.’’ 


"™% Free Booklets tell about Cypress. 
A There are 37 free vols. in that 
standard reference work, the 
Cypress Pocket Library. Help 
yourself to them. COUPON 
HEREWITH. Clip it and ship it. 








So. Cypress Mfrs. Ass’n. 
133 Hibernia Bk. Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
133 Heard Nat. Bk. Bldg., Jacksonviile, Fla. 


Please send me the books, FREE, 

as marked in the following squares: 
New Silo Book, Vol. 37, Free Plans. 
Barn Book (4 plans) Vol. 4. 

(0 Farm Needs Book,(8 plans) Vol.20. 

O Carpentry Book, (12 plans) Vol. 36. 

OO Cypress Shingles, Vol. 7. 

O) U.S. Gov’t Report on Cypress. 





R. F. D. 
State 


Town 
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1 Farmers’ Union 





FARMERS SHOULD ORGANIZE 
COOPERATIVE CREDIT UNIONS 


New North Carolina Law Passed by 
Demand of the State Farmers’ Un- 
ion Opens the Way—Prof. Branson 
Explains the Plan and Its Benefits 


HE other day Senator McRae’s 
Credit Union bill was passed by 


the Legislature of North Caro- 
lina. The Land Bank bill which passed 
one House of Congress just before ad- 
journment and the Land and Loan 
Association law of our own Legisla- 
ture cover long-term loans upon land 
mortgages at a low rate of interest. 
These laws are intended to aid the 
owners of land. 

The North Carolina Codédperative 
Credit Union law covers short-term, 
personal credit loans; and it is plan- 
ned to aid the 1,136,000 people in 
North Carolina who own no land. 

Credit Unions were authorized by 
law in Canada, Province of Quebec, 
in 1900; in Massachusetts, 1909; in 
Wisconsin, 1911; in Texas, 1913; in 
New York State, 1914; and in North 
Carolina, 1915. The recently enacted 
laws upon (1) Credit Unions, (2) Co- 
Operative Enterprises and (3) Land 
and Loan Associations, put North 
Carolina in the forefront of progress 
in this new field of legislation. 

The North Carolina Idea 
REDIT union laws in American 
states show progressive and more 

or less successful adaptation to local 
conditions and necessities. But so 
far, the North Carolina law is the 
best of them all. 

It not only gives to credit unions 
the sanction of law; but it creates a 
Superintendent of Codperative Asso- 
ciations and Credit Unions with such 
assistants as may be 
whose business it is to conduct a 
campaign of education and promo- 
tion, to visit interested localities upon 
request, to organize codperative 
groups, to furnish all necessary legal 
and business forms, to supervise, and 
once a year or oftener to audit the 
accounts of such associations. 

This officer belongs to the Division 
of Markets operating under the joint 
Committee of the State Board of 
Agriculture and the A. & M. College. 
His salary comes from the funds of 
this committee and levies no addi- 
tional burden upon the taxpayers of 
the state. 

In other states credit unions have 
been what Mrs. Wiggs called “ash- 
barrel babies.” They have come into 
being in chill atmospheres, and have 
lacked the fostering care of friendly 
hands. But in North Carolina, coédp- 
erative credit unions are to be the 
special charge and concern of the 
state Agricultural Department and 
the state Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College. They are sheltered un- 
der a hospitable roof. 

Few Rural Credit Unions in the Unit- 
ed States 

ECAUSE the laws in other states 

require no such friendly state de- 
partment to promote, organize, and 
supervise the credit unions they au- 
thorize, the movement has so far 
made little headway among the farm- 
ers. Wage-earners 


necessary, 


and people on 
small salaries in the towns and cities 
have organized under laws— 
some thirty-five in Massachusetts, 
say; but in the country regions credit 
unions in America are few. 

It may be another story in North 
Carolina. It ought to be and doubt- 
less will be. If not, it will be a full 
quarter century before credit unions 
in North Carolina develop into wide- 
spread helpfulness. 

The Jews are keen, competent bus- 
iness people. And Jewish farmers 
have been the first country people to 
organize rural credit unions in Amer- 


these 


ica—18 unions, with 547 members, in 
four states. In 1913 their total capital 
was $10,000; but the members loaned 
among themselves during the year 
$73,024. The borrowers paid only 6 
per cent upon their loans, and the 18 
unions earned 131% per cent upon the 
capital invested. When Jews try out 
a business proposition and find it 
sane, sound, and_ practicable, 
little left for argument or 
doubt. 


What 


safe, 
room is 


Credit Unions Are 


I A word, credit unions are save 
ings and mutual loan associations. 
They operate upon the capital accu- 
mulated by the thrift of the members 
and increased by the business man- 
agement of the associations. The 
operating capital and guaranty funds 
are created by payments on member- 
ship shares, by deposits received, by 
profits on loans to members at a low 
rate of interest, by interest on re- 
serve and guaranty funds deposited 
in banks on savings account, by the 
profits arising from the compounding 
of interest in the business of small, 
low-rate, short-term loans to mem- 
bers; by entrance fees and transfer 
fees; and by fines and penalties. 

They are self-financing, mutual-aid 
organizations, which encourage and 
reward thrift and capitalize the char- 
acter of their membership. They are 
not organized to make profits but to 
guarantee low rates of interest to 
members of meagre means. They are 
not banks. Banks, says Mr. John 
Sprunt Hill, are aggregations of mon- 
ey, credit unions are aggregations of 
men. 

All members share equally in privi- 
leges and ratably in profits. The one- 
man one-vote principle is fundamen- 
tal. Profits are rated according to 
holdings of paid-up shares. In vot- 
ing, each member has one vote, no 
matter how many shares he owns. 
The liability of members is the usual 
liability under the banking laws of 
North Carolina; not the unlimited li- 
ability, joint and several, of credit 
unions in the Old World countries. 


Who May Organize 


EVEN persons or more in any 

neighborhood or district or estab-e 
lishment may organize — farmers, 
clerks, mechanics, what not. Success- 
ful operation requires at least 25 mem- 
bers. The larger the membership the 
greater the chances of success; pro- 
videdthe members know intimately 
one another’s character, reputation 
and needs. Identity of occupation, in- 
terest, location, or association is nec- 
essary. Members must have good mor- 
al character and reputation for indus- 
try, honesty and sobriety. 

Membership shares are small, from 
$5 to $25 at the will of each union. They 
may be paid for upon an installment 
plan. Entrance fees are 10 cents or so 
per share, according to the value of 
the share. 

Shares, fees and fines are all small, 
because the members of credit unions 
are people of small means with slen- 
der chances to save; who from time 
to time need to borrow small sums 
for brief periods for productive pur- 
poses or to meet sudden needs. 

Usually under such circumstances, 
the daily wage-earner or the man 
upon salary or the landless tenant or 
the homeless man is without credit 
of any sort or must pay impossible 
interest rates for money. These var- 
ious classes with their families num- 
ber 1,136,000 people in North Caro- 
lina; and they need to establish their 
own credit, that is to say financial 
and moral trustworthiness, upon the 
basis of thrift and character. There 
is, indeed, no other way of escape. 

The capital such people can cre- 
ate in the beginning will be small. 
But as the Scotch proverb says, 
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Many a mickle makes a muckle. In 
1913, a thousand banks in the United 
States collected $40,000,000 in pennies 
in the children’s Christmas clubs. 
The Book warns us not to despise 
the day of small things. All told, 
there are in the world to-day 65,000 
cooperative credit unions, with 15,- 
000,000 members, and an annual busi- 
ness of some seven billion dollars. It 
has taken 66 years to develop the 
strength of such organizations in the 
Old World countries; but in North 
Carolina, with the active campaign of 
promotion provided for by law, coop- 
erative credit unions can develop 
great strength in a very few years. 


The Necessity for Credit Unions 


HE farm regions of the South 

need to be, in far larger measure, 
self-feeding and self-financing. Both 
are fundamental necessities, if we are 
ever to accumulate wealth in the 
country-side and achieve permanent 
farm prosperity. 

In an average year we produce a 
billion dollars of wealth in our cot- 
ton crop; but we send some nine 
hundred million dollars out of the 
South every year for things we should 
soduce at home. It is a spendthrift 
system; it is economic insanity, says 
Hon. Clark Howell. And truly he is 
right about it. 

In proof, look at the per capita 
wealth of the people in our country 
regions. It ranges from $230 in Ala- 
bama to $829 in Oklahoma. These 
figures are pitifully small when com- 
pared with the per capita wealth of 
the country population in the coun- 
try-at-large, $994; or $2,655 in Illinois, 
or $3,685 in Iowa. In taxable wealth 
the whites of North Carolina are 
worth only $344 apiece upon an aver- 
age, or less than in 1860—in Georgia, 
$123 less. 

But the change in our crop systems 
must be made gradually, and just as 
gradually we must become self-fi- 
nancing in our farm regions. The 
tong-term, land-bank law offers relief 
for the land-owning farmers. 


A Way of Escape 


HE McRae Credit Union law just 

&# passed by the Legislature of 
North Carolina offers relief for our 
landless, homeless multitudes. If they 
would be free of crop-lien thralldom 
and time-credit prices, a beginning 
must be made in thrift; and the small 
savings by industrious, sober people 
of good character must be assembled 
and managed in business-like ways 
under the guidance of friendly au- 
thority. Codperative credit unions in 
North Carolina will be organized, 
standardized, conducted under guid- 
ance, supervised, and audited under 
the law of the land. 

We need the discipline of thrift. In 
the savings banks of New Hampshire 
alone savings deposits are larger than 
the sums deposited on savings ac- 
count in banks of all sorts in the 
entire South. 

There are savings banks in the 
South and savings departments in al- 
most every bank; but not a single 
mutual savings bank in any Southern 
state. We have joint stock banks, 
but not one mutual savings bank. 
Strange, but so it is. 

Co6perative credit unions are sav- 
ings and mutual loan associations— 
long needed in this and every other 
Southern state. E. C. BRANSON. 

Chapel Hill, N. C. 





There are some Union members 
who come only a few times, when it 
is time to buy fertilizer, and then 
forsake the meetings almost 12 
mouths. If the officers were to do 
just like that, you surely would have 
no local to come back to at next fer- 
tilizer-buying time. So why don’t all 
members try to attend the meetings 
and help run the business so that the 
Union may know what you want and 
how you want to do? And if you 
don’t attend don’t blame your officers 
for something that was done when 
you were absent.—Mrs, P. L. Alexan- 
der, Ettricks, Va. 


Wants Taxation Burden On Unused | 


Land | 
F WE are going to exempt new 
cotton and woolen mills from 

taxation, to encourage diversified 

manufacturing, why not exempt 

silos, pure-bred_ livestock, im- 

proved farm implements and ma- 

chinery, and new barns, as an en- 
couragement to diversified 
culture ?—Editor Poe © in 

Progressive Farmer, April 10. 


agri- 


The 


You never asked a wiser question. 
And now answer it. Why not ex- 
empt silos, pure-bred stock, barns, 
and anything that will encourage men 
to do things? Why should we tax 
the efforts of ambitious men to make 
those things that the country so bad- 
ly needs? The South has plenty of 
taxable property in the nature of un- 
productive resources which can readi- 
ly pay all the taxes and more than the 
state needs. Suppose we shift our 
system of taxes and tax the land that 
is idle, the vacant town lot that ought 





to have a building, the wild land that 
ought to be made into farms, proper- | 
ty that is constantly increasing in | 
value by the barns and silos the man } 
adjoining is building. Suppose that 

instead of taxing the man who 

spends his money and effort in build- 

ing the barns and silos we tax the 

man who does nothing, yet gets an 

increased value from the man who 

does something. 

I would say to exempt every new 
barn, every new silo, every new busi- 
ness block, every old barn, every old 
silo, everything that represents labor 
and invested productive capital until 
we have seen what we can do by tax- | 
ing unproductive land made valuable 
by the effort of the man who is build- | 
ing the barns and silos, and who for 
his audacity pays the taxes as well | 
as cost of construction. 

BION H. BUTLER. 

Southern Pines, N. C 





Save Money by Codéperative Buying | 
F YOU give me space I will let the 
Local Unions hear from us in 
Beaufort County. 


First, we have some weak-kneed 
members in our local, and we also 
have some that are pretty strong. We 
have about 35 members. Our mem- 
bers have subscribed stock and ap- 
pointed the writer business agent fo 
the present year. 

Last year we sold about $500 worth 
on a capital of about $60. Even if 
we saved 15 cents on the dollar, that 
was $75 saved—enough to. pay dues 
two years, besides the other benefits 
derived from our assembling our- 
selves together. I think the Apostle 
Paul in his writing told the people to 
forsake not the assembling of them- 
selves together, and I think we would 
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} INOCULATION FOR LEGUMES 


Now is the time to get your inoculation if you ever in- 
tend to grow the soil improving legumes. Of course if 
* you don’t want to enrich your soil—if you don’t want to 
draw the Nitrogen out of the air and store it in your soil 
—if you don’t want to plant the most prolific dollar you 
ever put on your farm, this advertisement will not interest 
you. 


But if you want to get Farmogerm—the stan- 
dard inoculation for your crops act now and 
get Farmogerm., 


Sold At Half Price 


Due to the fact that we are no longer agents 
for the Earp-Thomas Farmogerm Company we 
are selling our ay of Farmogerm at an un- 
heard-of low price. You should order now all of 
the rarmogerm you will need as we cannot tell 
how long our supply will last at our special low 
price. Farmogerm is the one Preparation that 
supplies bacteria for inoculation in a patented 
bottle which keeps them supplied with food and 
air. They live for years. 


$4.50 INOCULATES 5 AGRES 
$1.00 INOCULATES 1 ACRE 


Sendin yourordernow. Getlive pedigreed bacteria from 
as for half what they can be bought for elsewhere. State 
whether you want inoculation for alfalfa, bur, red, sweet, 

or crimson clover, sweet peas, cow peas, Canada peas, 

beans, soja beans, vetch or peanuts. Remember our supply 

is limited and you must act now to be sure of getting Farmo- 
price, 


The Coe-Mortimer Company, 
Charleston, S. C. 





La 











do well to follow his instruction in | 

our local meetings. If we know a} 

good thing we should tell others 

about it. 4. &. INGALLS. 
Pactolus, N. C. 





Regarding the new law recently 
noted in The Progressive Farmer, At- 
torney-General Bickett of North 
Carolina has ruled as follows: “I am 
of the opinion that it is not necessary 
to mark each individual basket con- 
taining berries or other fruit with 
the name of the grower or packer, 
bat it is sufficient to mark the crate 
in which the fruit or 


vegetables are 
shipped.” 


Our county Farmers’ Union gave $5 
for prizes to the Corn Club 
The book “The Kingdom and The 
Farm,” is to be given to the seven 
boys making the highest yield for the 
county. I wish we might work to- 
ward the policy of giving all or nearly 
all the small premiums in good books 
for the young people at our fairs.— 


Rev. T. S. Coble, Lenoir; N. C. 


Boys. 





Pat: If Oi‘m not mistaken—which 
sure Oi am-—your name’s Murphy 
Tim: Nope, ye’re mistaken—ye're not mis- 


Oi'm 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 


WEST RALEIGH. 


Second Summer Term in Agriculture for Teachers 
June 2 to June 30 


A Progressive Course in the 
Agronomy; Fertilizers, and 
Poultry; Botany, Bacteriolosy, 

New Farm Life Schools are 

Men trained in Scientific 


College of 














practical science, 


and 


basal 
Dairying, 


problems and in the 
Drainage; Animal Husbandry, 
Zoology, and Entomology. 
organized, ~ 

Agriculture are in demand at good salaries. 
superintendent of a Farm Life who attended last 3um- 
“J am planning to be with you for the Summer Term to do work in 
Agriculture. * * * The help that you are giving the principals of our schools 
Term is of inestimable value.” 

writes: “It is my purpose now to return to the A, & M,. College for 
Agriculture. * * * We ought to have one hundred high 


Soils, 
being 
A successful School 
mer writes: 
by your Summer 
Another 
Summer 


the Course in 


school men taking the course this summer, 


For full information write, 


E. B. OWEN, Registrar. 














Syrup 
Honey 
Fruit 
Vegetable 


CANS 


Largest Manutacturers enaee rem Quality 


Prompt Delivery 
American Can Company 
Atianta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. 





New Orleans, La. 














taken, Me name is Murphy.—Life, 


When writing to advertisers say, “1 saw your advertisement in The 


| Progressive Farmer.” 
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Genuine White Spanish potato plants $1.50 CA 
per 1,000. Deaton Nurseries, Carthage, N. C. 
BREEDERS’ CARDS MAIL ADVERTISING COPY T WV O W EEKS AHEAD Murray’s Yellow Yam Potato P lants—$1. 50 
a per 1,000. Murray’s Stock Farm, Clare- 
SARMERS’ EXCHANGE Everybody who has anything to sell. that farmers ought to buy should advertise mont, N. ©. Ren 
: in The Progressive Farmer. Our guarantee back of your advertisement helps bring Eastern Yam Potato Plants — $1.25 per eat 
(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) buyers. Write us for rates, enclosing references. 1,000. Satisfaction guaranteed. W. J. Deal, su 
We will insert ads for our Progressive Don't get your copy > us one 4 and ee en see it in print the next. In re- Maiden, N. C. Cc 
Farmer readers in this department of cent years we have had to omit thousan s 0 ollars worth of advertising on ac- Win Sinte Seamn Kaw Glad Gee solar 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, count of its reaching us after all the advertising space in the current issue had been Bik gm ge ones tg pre I “>. ic, Nr 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida taken, oii at » .oib. . . a 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at To insure insertion always mail your copy and order two weeks before the date = ihr snr BELA MEE rr 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- you wish your adverti to app s Sweet Potato Plants for Sale—Nancy Hall I 
tion, If advertisement is to appear once, . and Porto Ricos. Price $1.50 per 1,000. J. oui 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; ‘ G. Millican, , Louise, Fla. sur 
four times, 15 cents a word, ete. : Each SHEEP AND GOATS Ww hite Rocks of Quality. Randolph Poul- For Sale—Potato Plants—Porto Rico only, the 
word, number or initial (including -each 7 = try Farm, Asheboro, N. C. $1.50 ne, th 1 
word, number or initial in name and Registered Hampshire Down Sheep—Rams : 5 per thousand, or $1.7 75 per thousand, But 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- and bred ewes. Thomas & Chamings, Round | Barred Rocks Exclusively, from America’s deliv ered, O. J. Walker, Pinemont, Fla. 
vertisements not “accepted without ~ cash Hill, Va, mt Stacy's Poultry Farm, Amelia, Nancy Hall,, Triumph, and Porto Rico outs 
with order. If the rate seems high, re-> poGs pow sweet potato plants for sale—ready now. ye 
member it would cost you $1,600 for ~ | GUINEAS $1.50 per thousand. N. Price, Gainesville, . 
postage alone-to send a letter to each of Wanted—A _ pure-bred Red Irish Setter | —— mn Fla. just 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your bird pup cheap. Prefer pedigree. G. H. Mc- | | White African ein sas a Jerusale ; Pare 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted Daniel, Kings Mountain, N, C. we BE. B. Sutton, Calypso, N. ¢ in ae a —: cag ge at 
é sages aa ee — ——— oer ee slick skin. ants ready for . 
a -cetigag el gone i wt aa made TWO OR MORE BREEDS PEAFOWLS shipment, $1. 75 per 1,000. Send your "aiter wor! 
anew on ‘aSpiication. Meat Pigs and Free Pig Offer. C. C, Hays, Wanted ai iy ge number, age, sex early. J. IL. Mathis, Cecil, Ga, as m plat 
Milton, Tenn, |and price. Miss Marie Boatwright, Monetta, Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Potato Plants— abo 
For Sale or Exchange—For a registered South Carolina. : No more until after June lst. Price after ing 
MACHINERY Jersey cow or two Berkshire sows, gentle | TURKEYS =e ata aoe thousand, any size lots. g 
Shetland pony. J. M. Williams, Ivanhoe, N. C, Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Eggs 25 cents - = mac pms: “2 au Greenwood, S.C. ei 
‘ . . ree Ile Ng , Ee 
a “June Delivery, Boar Pigs and Trios—Very | each. W. G. Crow, Bostic, N. C. Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, $1.50 ree 
King Weeder and Haynie Cotton Choppers fine, registered. stock; cholera immuned. | ~yammoth Bronz aan cuae eke oak per thousand; Southern Queen, Norton Yam, 30x. 
chea Geo. Martin, Jr., Satartia, Miss, t onze turkey eggs, 25c each. | Short \ 1 > ; F Xx 
ee ee te ees | Colburn & Helvenston, Breeders, Lake City, | tna McKnight, China Grove, N. C. a dtl Bloke $1.25 per thousand, Will begin 
Six horse power mounted gasoline engine | Florida. : ~ shipping in May. Terms cash. J. M. Huff- ice 
fine condition, $125. Brand new Johnston | ~~ 7 aang ana Holstein bulls and WYANDOTTES man, Hickory, N. C., Route 2, Box 30. thu 
; " " f s e—Hereford ¢ ste S é a tisdale 
Mower, $35. A. Swain & Bro. Plymouth, | males of best quality. Largest registered Regal White Wyandottes—Direct from Potato Plants for Bale—Naniv all. 31.60 af 
North Carolina. herd in the South. Write us your wants, | Martin. F. H. Craighill, Wytheville, Va. elle ae Early Triumph, $1.75. Yellow pe 
: mh a ; easter s, > li 4 
Giltner Bros., Eminence, Ky. MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS Spenink each i: af per Ton. tiecat Pt cre pain 
attic pet chact a cn s s r § a 
| HELP WANTED | vy Rewistered Big Ty viae conan uw aoes Buff Leghorn Eggs—$1 and $2 per 15, nd sen an ae ca guaranteed. Cc. C. car 
ssering strain, e . J White Wyandottes, $1 ar 15. C > aylor, Maiden . : 
Become Chauffeurs—$13 week. Earn while | bred, pigs ready to ship. Satisfaction guar- Poultry Yards, “Tilttore, Nt. Sage p44 ~Faarl T h a > — 
} i Sample lessons free. Franklin | anteed, Hill Brook Stock Farm, South ———$¢$_—_—___ —_________ ] ,, Farly Triumph Sweet Potato Plants—Ear- y 
Institute Dept er 801 “Rochester, N. Y Boston, Va Apple Grove Poultry Farm, Ransom, Ky., ret best age Song best quality, most pro- 
e, 2 4- , wilh gee niet : 2 is will prepay 15 eggs, $1. Leghorns, Rocks, itable to grow for market. Price per thou- ces 
Summer work for farmers, teachers, stu- Pure-bred Essex, Duroc-Jersey, Poland- | wyandottes, and Runner ducks. Stock for | sand, $1.75; after May 1st, $1.50. By mail, str 
dents and others. Sell fruit trees. Light ag agi pise 7 pork aie cla sale. add yon for first and second zone; third zone, = 
iw Smi Bros. n farrow, service boars, Jersey cattle regis- = re : 40c; fourth zone, 65c; fifth zone, $1, I. TT. or 
Nursery Cow | ewe, 26. ‘Concord, Ga. ” tered. Bronze Turkeys. Satisfdction or ane ae Poultry Farm—Prize Barred Rocks, Rhodes, Bay Minette, Ala, a & : 
sail tal eatin ieee neath ee “++ | money back. J. E. Coulter, Connelly’s | White Leghorns, 30 eggs, $1.80; 100, $4. tio 
Salesmen—We want honorable, energetic Springs, N. C. Chicks, $1.25 dozen, Success Poultry Farm, ~ Me acklin’s oP alec : pooh Plants—‘Tri- m2 
hustlers to sell fruit trees and other nurs- Jeffress, Va. umph,” “Providence,” “Norton,” ‘Dooly,’ or ” 
ery stock. Good proposition for the _ > 7BR = = | “Pumpkin” Yam, and ‘Sugar Yam.” Express, ; ba 
man, Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga POULTRY AND EGGS Eggs and Stock—Best Dark Cornish, Sil- | $1.75 per 1,000; mail, 60c per 100. June de- diay 
ST ver Campines, White and Black Orpingtons livery only, all earlier dates full. For other ing 
Educated Young Man—Barn Sehotaranip ® jin the South, Free illustrated Poultry Guide. | plants see separate ad these columns Cata- Xe 
collecting names prospective students. Un- CAMPINES | | Harry Lee Harllee, Darlington, S. C, log free, Wins Macklin Dinsiicce.. Pid 
usual opportunity. , Attractive prosposition. Golden and Silver Campines—Wonderful : 2 2s an 
Piedmont Business College, Lynchburs, Va,” | ayiou'of aise white cage To give the Doo" | — Se eS AND PLANTS ae aS rt 
Agents Make $5 to $10 a Day—With our fellow a chance to start ‘in this great Bel- * Pure Sudan Grass—Thirty-five cents. Test- fa 
big map, livestock chart and farm paper | gian fowl, we will sell 30 eggs for $30. Stock ed Agricultural Department, Cherryville 
proposition—a big $3 value for $1. Every- | for sale August 1. Arnold, Box K, Dillsburg, BEANS Drug Co., Cherryv‘lle, N. C. bu 
body wants it. Good territory open in Geor- Pennsylv ania, . : 
gia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississip- ta ~ GAMES oem ag Ryd "ee Fg eineiga A for ween’ gg cygg gt i Mr . 
s swest. E. R. McClellan, Box sak prices, 6-888 udley, Lake Landing, N. C. H 4 ° x4 7 
ir Geraiuehacn Alebame, saci Pit Games. B, H. Williams, Yadkinville, Mammoth Yellow or Black Soy Beans ad ae ntact Mew revnboenr nee te 
‘ = abe a. meee 4 7 a e . ans— > 
“Wanted—Men and women, 18 or over for RE Lenses Two dollars bushel. C, Combs, Gum Neck, Pure Sudan Seed—Free of Johnson grass. 
G apr $76 month aaiien LEGHORNS North Carolina. 10 pounds, $2.50, prepaid; by grower on ex- 
Bee ee : ie. pan brates shasta : perimental farm. G, H. Branham, Slaton, m 
Short hours. Pleasant work. Pu “a, es- Brown Leghorn eggs $2. Dixie Kennels, Mammoth Soja Beans — Hand-threshed, | Texas. 
sary. Common education sufficient. rite | commerce, Ga. $1.90 per bushel. J. T. Gooding, Oriental, “Pear M 
immediately for list of positions now ob- North Carolina Certified Sudan Seed—Guaranteed free 
tainable and free sample examination ques- “Brown Leghorn gale for $i. J. MM. ef from Johnson grass. Thirty cents pound. p' 
tions. Franklin Institute, Dept. T-215, Roch- }Rich, Asheboro, N. C. A Few Hundred Bushels Mammoth Yel- | Write for special prices large quantities, ce 
ester, N. Y. : icon lace Meeeees bots, 81 ed ger F cciogg for Sale. T. H. Jennette, | Durham Seed House, Durham, N. C 
s—) ? 
each. Joncs Farm, Kershaw, S. C. — lee Hoe = Sk - 7 TOMATOES S! 
pra : — = ellow Soja Beans, Tar Heel Blacks and > ™ 
| LIVESTOCK : Single Comb a hite Lg geo gre dong Early Hollybrooks @ $1.85 per bushel. E. inte Plants—Millions of them. Strong, 
chicks and hatching eggs in any quantity. | p Carter & Co., Washington, N. C. hardy, open air grown. The standard va- 
BERKSHIRES Write for prices, Cunningham Poultry Farm, rieties, Earliana, Redfield Beauty, Stone, and J 
Fi Berkshi Its—$35 } J Lancaster, S. C. PP cha Bag hinge Tarheel Blacks, and | Globe. $1 per 1,000; $1.35 delivered by ex- 
n rkshire Gilts— each, ones Q 2 ‘ e = P 2S! 5 2 . ‘ > 
can Pm edvonng ~ e 5 Single Comb White Leghorns—( Wyckoff bushel. C. C. Combs, Gum Neck, Ni. aed oe mail, Bears Head Farms, nr 
= strain) New York noted winter layers, 75c Z Tr 
Good Berkshire Pigs Cheap—Fairview per 15 eggs. Ramsey Poultry Farm, Crouse, A limited quantity « of Mammoth © Yellow Tomato Plants— Ten million Livingston oO 
Farm, Booneville, N. C. North Carolina. and wonderful Black Shanghai soy beans. | Globe tomato plants; strong, healthy plants; 
Large Type Prolific Berkshire Pigs-—Write Laying strain Single Comb White Leg- for sale, F. P. Latham, Belhaven, N. C. gi ard Ts ae a Ag — on f 
. ee er a guarantee, Lochiel Farm, | horns Exclusively—Month old chicks 25 CLOVER nai, deh tor See: GER dar 4106 y Be oe c 
5 . >: ¢ , , given. P, ss, 
roc aah lhe cents ‘se ~~ i ge aoa 15; hens $1. G. H. Crimson Clover—Shipment from France | not prepaid, 500, for $1; 1,000 for $1.75; Pp 
Fancy Registered , Berkshires — Genuine Yount, Hick ory, . due in May. Write for prices, Durham | 4,000 to 9,000 at $1.50 per thousand; 10,000 t 
h Ae gg i ag mo! a, bay up | ~~200 egg strain White Leghorns. Eggs $1, | Seed House, Durham, N. C, and -. at $1.25 per 1,000. Place order n 
up. vgno. 5. Humble, Asnevore, Ne ve __s| $2, $3, $4 sitting. Won 10 firsts, two shows. = now. Safe delivery guaranteed or money i 
DUROC-JERSEYS Cockerels $1.50, $2.50. , Mapleton Farms, J. - r ores refunded. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga, j 
A, Groome, Greensboro, N N. C. or Sale—A limited quantity of selected . = 
e Pure-bred Duroc-Jersgy Ws gs of quality— oe —— woe ate = Raron'e wivain oF White | Pure Cleveland big boll cotton scea. Write | MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 
Riverside Farm, , Bracey, ; Va te nn oe aay 466 Galivery May 20th. 10 for price, Latta Farm, Yorkville, a. ¢: Plants—All kinds. Sudan grass seed, chu- 1 
Duroc-Jerseys—Fine brood sows and pigs cents each, Eggs, sitting, $1; 1009 $5; year- Write for Description of Texas Progress | f@8-_ Prof. Waughtel, Homeland, Ga. 
registered. _ Meridian College, Meridian, Miss. ling hens, $1 each, Franklin Poultry Yards, | cotton and other good seeds. Progress Seed Notice—Japan Peas or Soja Beans—$2.25 c 
ae unacbred Duroc-Jersey y Boar-—Sixteen | Franklin, Va. a Improvement Company, Carlton, Texas, per bushel. Leni Wharton, Ashwood, N. C. 1 
ee =F rteo 926. A. A. Autry, Autry" | ‘Special Sele of Breeders—~ Pure Single _LESPEDEZA _ For Sale—Choice Budded Pecan trees, fifty 1 
pee ~. . “ ;. — a — at a Lespedeza Clover Seed—New crop, extra cents eac h. Empire Pecan Company, Par- d 
Exceptionally Fine Registered Duroc Jer- backs and ——. a i — riage selected, heavy-weight pan seed. Purity rott, Georgia, 
or Pi ge A weeks old. Rock Rest Farm, gle ant teat Weowk Taskers 98.72 per cent. Grown on my own farm. 28- “Peas! Peas!—All varieties. Beans and 
almyra, , ag i rice $: " 4 ; siete 
=" ern 7 - . ar Farm, Box 60, Kushla, Aloe pate — Sal Pt Mage per bushel, Con Spartanburg, &. G prices. Hattaway & ( 
ure-bre¢ uroc-Jersey Pigs—8 weeks old —__ - s. ry 5 . Spa S.C : 
% 3 he a for registration, A, 3aby y Chix for Sale—30, 000 Young | strain = ; ‘ 
Bisads, wens ae 7“ 4 Cc. ‘ial Single Comb W hite Leghorn baby chix. PEANUTS ~ Tomato, pepper and cabbage plants, $1.50 ; 
acta ees | Hatched from our selected breeders for May Virginia and Spanish Seed Peanuts—Best | P&T oes 25c 100 by mail, Celery $2.50 
“Limited Number FE ure-bred Jersey Red and June delivery, at 10c each in lots of 25 | selections, all varieties. Write for prices. oe t ousand, 50c 100. Oaklin Farm, Salis- 
Pigs for Sale—4 months old, Price $10 each, | or more. Hatching eggs, per 15, $1; per 100, | Raiford &, Company, Peanut Specialists, | 2U™Y: N.C. 
Order today. H, W. Russell, Kinston, N.C. | $5. alabama Leghorn Farms Company, 1721 | Norfolk, Va. Triumph Plants, immediate shipment, 
A Fine Lot of % Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Vor | Ave. E, Ensley, Alabama. For Sale—500 bushels sound well filled | $1:50 per thousand;; ten thousand, $1.45. Te 
May delivery 7 wecks old. Price $4 each, | MINORCAS Spanish peanuts, 100 pounds and above, 5c | ™4to Plants, thirty cents per hundred, post- 
Also a few brood sows that will farrow in | - — — ea Pe pound; less lots, 6c pound. Also Red pea- paid. D. MecFarren, Foley, Alabama. 
June and July. J. W. Morrison, Waxhaw, | MR eBay 2 gio Rong "31 ee 30 $2: nuts, 6c pound, Iron peas, $2.50 bushel. F, Leading varieties tomato plants and large 
m ©., Route 1. Piel ecn tact SR i Sly 32 achat abl at” ages | ee ees tic hland, Ga. sweet peppers, postpaid anywhere 50 for 50c; 
| 100, $6. B.C. Routh, Randleman, N, C, feed 2 oc aicete cic Tie nacht n 4 
- MULEFOOT iat Me ot Se ed, oo cee | YEAS ; pti for 75c. Send money order or cash with 
_™ | J | +t order, Order now. W. C. Asbury, Lin- 
“Mul Jefoot Bar ains—G. set Toole, Aiken, scetcltes: | es r = 
South Carolina, ’ | White Orpington Eges, Stock. Up-to-date | cs ol eas for Sale, R. B. Oliver, ¢ Crewe, colnton, N.. C, 
~ POLAND-CHINAS | Poultry Farms, Burlington, N.C. | ———— - = Cabbage Plants 35¢ 100; 800, voc; 500 
a ee EE EEC hict = | “We breed only Buff Orpingtons of the best Peas for Sale—Whippoorwill Peas, $2.20 | $1.25; 1,000, $1.75, postpaid, Tomato plants 
egisterec oland-Chinas—BEight weeks; 


postpaid, Also 
ten dollars, _ I. B. Brown, Loray, N. C. 











| blood lines, and sell eggs $1.25 per setting of bushel. W. P. Bowman, Granite Falls, N. C. 25, 30c; 50, 40c; 100, 75¢, 
| N 










































ten doll : Ne 5. Circle Grove Farm, Belhaven, fon ‘Peas, Ramshorn, Crowders,  Blackeyes, an dae plants, Tidewater Plant 

Improved | Poland-China Bred Gilts and | ~ MAG de Cheaintc aoe —s 7. Whippoorwills, Blacks, Durham Seed House, ” Klin, Va. 

| Single Comb Buff Orpington Ess 1 per > - 
Pigs, that please. Thomas & Chamings, | 45. $1.50 per 30; $5 per 100, Cook’s strain: Durham, N. C. Dooley Yams, Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, 
Round Hill, Va, | No checks, Shamrock Poultry Farm, Clarks- Field Peas—Wonderful or Unknown va- An gd ge a ae $1. 50 per 1,000, 
ABERDEEN- -ANGi 1s | ville, _Va., Route 2. riety. Good sound seed, $2.25 per bushel. é ABE vecets $ per 1, 000. Cc auli- 
: A | —— - J. W. Keith, Rocky Point, N.C flower, pepper, eggplants $2, C. W. Waugh- 
Angus Cattle—Both Sexes, all ages, best | For r Sale Eggs “for h hatching. Buff Or- : 





sila Ma, emai Pie tee ae ere OE tel, Homeland, Ga. 
















































































strains, Correspondence and inspection in- | pington Ducks, 13 for $1. Single Comb ~One thousand bushels of “pe as for sale. | —jz,. a : : --- 
vited. Rose Dale Stock Farms, Jefferson- | White Orpington chickens 15 for $1. R. L. | Whippoorwills, Bunch, Speckle, Iron, and pee Bale—C abbage ee tee Fiat 
ton, Va. | brown, Oxford, N. C. mixed varieties. Write R. L. Stapleton, lathe leas i Eoneet arket, Charlestons; 
° j ee - Weston, Ga tomatoes, beets, 3ell pepper, open grown, 
HOLSTEINS | ~ Cozy Nook Orpingtons, Buff and Whité as cold proof, $1.25 per thousand, by express or 
— -—-— | were big winners at the South’s recent larg- ~ Peas for greene espn 94 Clays andj} mail, you pay charges. Assorted and mark- 
Holsteins, the best breed on earth: Pure- | est shows. Stock and eggs for sale. Show | Mixed. $2.15 per bushel, our station, in | ed. Safe delivery guaranteed, Thos. H 
bred, registered Bull and Heifer calves. D. | record, price list free. Dr. Gray, Route 15, | good bags. Sound, clean ‘stock. Isenhower Peters, N orfalk, Va. 
. Jones, Newport News, Va. Lebanon, Tenn, & Co., Conover, N. C = —_—_——_ ——_——_— 
s ae : ahs a ee a For Sale — Cow peas — Sever ral hundred 
JERSEYS | ~ Buff Orpingtons! !—Big hens with big rec- For Sale—1,000 bushels Iron peas, bushe Is pure U nknown, Clay Mixed, Whip- 
eee 7 | ords. Buy the best. Eggs, $1.50 for fifteen; | per bushel, Also Brabham, Whips, Unknown, | poorwill and Whippoorwill Mixed Peas—~ 
Six bred Jersey heifers for sale. Groome % for thirty; $3.50 for fifty; $5 a hun- | Mix peas, $2. Write for prices on others, F, | Close prices on twenty-five bushels or more. 
& Sons, Greensboro, N. C. Fertility guaranteed, Mrs. W. D. | A, Bush, Richland Ga. Also have some sorghum seed, soy beans, 
“Fine Milk Cows—Registered Jé rseys and ‘inson, surkeville, Va. eae ia ___ PEPP ER millet, kaffir corn, feterita, Sudan grass, ete. 
grades. _ Me ridian College, Meridian, Miss. } Sees ec R 3 rita cain re a ne - All new crop sceds that conform to Virginia 
: EDS j Large Sweet. Pe pper “Plants 20¢ « dozen. 2? No | pure seed laws. J. T. Walker, Memphis, 
Re gist red Jersey Bulls—Rich! a ‘. bult AN 1 Best st Eggs ; Half Price—$1. So; € Ca italog. stamps accepted. W. C. Asbury, Lincoln- | Tenn. 
calves for sale. rices reasonable yy 4 a ~ eg mere) n, N. Cc. = ee = 
Gordon, Fort Lewis, Salem, Va. Mrs Fs Ce Deaton, 8 Salisbury, N. C. FOR c = Macklin s Plants—Tomato, grown from 
| ee geen age Seager aee mill cali te “Single Comb se age Ig og cag yt d POTATOES = finest eens of gi grea A selected seed, 
ane Oo sibs“ bg R kin red to lay ggs y express, 75 per 1,000 00, $1; by mz 
few grade Jersey cows, heifers or calves at sont. isha ey . xpress. % W. Lon Nancy Hall and other potato plants $1.50 | gj¢ per 100.. Pepper and aoe 1 : Ao rng 
per 15, parcel post or exp Ss ° ° g, + “ I pI SE I ants, express, 
right price es Rk. H. Moore, Battleboro, N. C. Tobaccoville, N. C. per thousand. __Oaklin Farm, Sasisbury, N.C, $2.50 per 1,000; 500, $1.50; mail, 60c per 100, 
Tour Pedigreed Jersey Bulls for Sale—Two | —— Potato Plants—This season, $1.50 per thou- | Cabbage, express, $1.25 per 1,000; 500 


» taas 
old bulls with fine records. Two yearlings | ROCKS sand, f. o. b. Orange Heights Fla. Nancy } mail, 40c per 100. Sweet potato plants, see 
from splendid milkers. Prices reasonable, Barred Rock Eggs—Prepaid, $1. C. T. Hall and Porto Rico Yam, L, H, Hall, Or- | separate ad these 


> | ' columns. Catalog free, 
Frederick T. Gates & Sons, Hoffman, N. C, | Hamm, Tobaccoville, N. C. | ange Heights, Fla, Wm, Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla 
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CATAWBA CREAMERY STILL 
GING FORWARD 


Read This Remarkable Story of Re- 
sults Where Farmers Have Become 
Co6perative Business Men 





r A recent issue of The Progressive 
Farmer you had an article about 
our Catawba Creamery. This was a 
summary of a bulletin and described 
the creamery as it was two years ago. 
But it is now five years old and has 
outgrown the new plant built two 
years ago, so that article did not do 
justice to our plant as it is today. 

We started with only a shed room 
worth $1,500 and have grown to a 
plant now worth $20,000. We have now 
about. finished remodeling our build- 
ing at a cost of $8,000. The receiving 
and testing rooms at the front: have 
been enlarged. In the rear a room 
30x40 feet is being built for a modern 
ice plant and cold storage facilities, 
thus enabling us to keep our products 
perfect until shipped. With this new 
equipment, Mr. Mitchell tells us, we 
can be excelled by no plant as to 
quality of products. 

An additional story is built for offi- 

s, the stairs going up from the 
street and landing in the main office 
or lobby, where all business transac- 
tions are conducted by our business 
manager, Mr. H. A. Fulmer, as in a 
bank, Mr. Fulmer and assistants be- 
ing private in the rear of same room. 
You wonder how he can so quietly 
and courteously explain the numer- 
ous questions expected from 1,500 
farmers and carry on such a large 
business. But you'll find him always 
the same and onto his job with his 
three assistants, and no better sys- 
tem of bookkeeping can be found. 


Anéther private office is for our 
manufacturing and sales manager, 


Mr. A. O. Mitchell, whose 20 years ex- 
perience in creamery work, his suc- 
cessful work while here, and the 
smile he always wears, prove him a 
man whose equal is hard to find. 

Another office is for the President, 
John W. Robinson, who is also field 
manager, having charge of the cream 
routes, collecting stock, ete. This 
office will have general information 
for the farmers as to barn and silo 
construction, bulletins, records, cham- 
pion cow pictures and their feed ra- 
tions, tests of the different cows, etc. 
The directors and committee meet- 
ings will be held in this office also. 

Talk about farmers not being busi- 
ness men? The creamery board of 
directors are farmers and _ business 
men, too. They must be in order to 
manage the work they are now doing. 
A man told me recently that he could 
transact more business with these 
directors in 10 minutes than he could 
with a certain town council in a 
whole session. 

The Farmers’ wives have not been 
forgotten either. The long talked of 
rest room will be there on the same 
floor with the offices. 


In this plant there are seven men 
at work outside the office, besides 
fifty cream carriers embracing part 
of the following counties: Catawba, 
Lincoln, Cleveland, Burke, Caldwell, 
Watauga, Alexander, Iredell, Cabar- 
rus, Davis, Rowan and Mecklenburg. 
Also part of South Carolina. 

We are making now on an average 
two thousand pounds of butter per 
day and handled about 32,000 dozen 
eggs in February. Business is grow- 
ing every month and we anticipate 
making around 75,000 pounds of but- 
ter during the summer months. 

We also handle two to three cars 
of feed per month for the benefit of 
our patrons, and this enables the 
farmer to get his feed cheaper than 
he could elsewhere. 

Notwithstanding all this, we are be- 
hind with butter orders’ several 
thousand pounds, so we want taore 
cream. If interested in getting up a 
cream route to ship us cream let us 
know. JOHN W. ROBINSON, 

‘Hickory, N. C. President. 


THE FARM OFFICE 
Place for Desk, Books and Bulle- 
tins and to Transact Farm Business 


Is Well Worth While 


N PLANNING our farm buildings, 

my wife insists that the next build- 
ing after a wood house is a farm of- 
fice. The more she talks about it, the 
better I like her ideas. At first we 
thought we could have a room in the 
house fitted up for the purpose, but | 
we decided that this was not pra¢ti- 
cable. My wife has some very defin- 
ite plans and ideas: along this line, 
and I am going to enumerate them. 

1. I have a large office desk, with 
roll top, pigeon holes, eight large 
drawers and four smaller ones. In | 
this desk I keep my stationery, cata- | 
logs, letters and bookkeeping books. | 
A large revolving office chair goes | 
with this desk. A roomy office is the | 
only proper place for this combination. | 

2. I have hundreds of bulletins of 
various descriptions. As it is now, I 
have no proper place for them. I in- 
tend to get some adjustabie letter 
files and classify these bulletins un- 
der proper headings, such as cattle, 
clover, soils and spray mixtures. 

3.° 1 have dozens of soil samples 
from all over the earth. I have soil 
from Scotland, Australia, Italy, Cana- 
da and nearly every state in the Un- 
ion. I feel very proud of this collect- 
ion, and I know my friends will ap- 
sreciate examining them and com- 
paring them with local samples. 

4. I have no good place at present 
for my Babcock milk tester and other 
laboratory apparatus. My wife ob- 
jects to having her kitchen turned 
into a chemical laboratory. With a 
large shelf in a light corner of this 
cffice, I can easily test the acidity of 
soils, examine grass seed for weed 
seed, test seeds for per cent of vital- 
ity, and make other simple tests. 
Here could be kept samples of fertil- 
izers, fencing, and other things con- 
stantly coming to a busy farmer. 

5. My wife also explains very glib- 
ly that this office will make an ideal 
place for me to talk over business af- 
fairs with my neighbors and other 
callers. Men object to coming into a 
house because they feel that they are 
not dressed up enough to meet the 

adies. But they will step into a 
warm office and feel at home to talk 
cver farm affairs. A pitcher of grape 
juice and a plate of apples will add 
to the hospitality of the place. 

For this office, we have planned a 
room 12 by 15 feet, with windows on 
two sides. Between the windows and 
on both ends, there are to be shelves 
and drawers for various samples, 
books, magazines, bulletins and lab- 
cratory equipment. In one corner 
will be placed a sink with running 
water. A typewriter desk, telephone 
extension from the house, several 
easy chairs, my roll top desk and oi- 
fice chair will complete the equip- 
ment of the room. Here I can meet 
my hired help and plan the work of 
the day. I can write my letters, read 
my farm papers and bulletins and plan 

my farm work without interruption. 

Every doctor, lawyer and minister 
has an office or study, why not a 
farmer? A. C. NORRIS. 

Irvington, Alabama. 








Farmers Will Hereafter Notice Both 
Sides of the Ledger 


S A rule I do not let my optimism 

sway my judgment, but I honestly 
feel that, with the movement we have 
in full swing in South Carolina now, 
accelerated and accentuated by the 
economic conditions produced by the 
European war, the outlook in agricul- 
ture is better, brighter and more full 
of promise for the immediate future, 
and for prosperity, than I have ever 
known it to be since I have been 
identified with constructive work in 
the South. I believe that we have 
merely as yet scratched the surface 
of our opportunities, and I believe 
that our little group of Southern 
states has a greater future in the 
realm of agricultural production and 
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—the quick-step beverage for quick- 
step thinkers and players—for people 
who do things—for athletes who have 
the punch to deliver the goods in a 
pinch, 


(21) 453 
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Demand the —. by full name 
—and avoid disappointment, 


THE COCA-COLA CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 





For Sale—Spring grown cabbage plants. | 


Varieties, Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston 


Wakefield, Flat Dutch, Succession, and 
Drumhead, Price, 500 for $1, postpaid. By 
express, 1,000 for $1.25; 5,000 to 10,000 at $1 
per 1,000. Special prices on large lots, Nan- 
cy Hall and Porto Rico sweet potato plants 
at $1.75 per 1,000. Tomato plants at $2 per 
1,000, Send for our descriptive price list. 
Piedmont Plant Co., Albany, Ga., and Green- 
ville, S. C. 








Yellow Mammoth Soja beans, extra fine 
stock, $2 per bushel. 100-Day Velvet beans, 
$6 per bushel. Recleaned Orange and Am- 
ber cane seed, $1.15 bushel. Sugar Drip cane 
seed, for syrup, $2 bushel; 75c per peck. 
Lookout Mountain seed Irish potatoes, $1.65 
per bushel; Irish Cobblers, $1.75 per bushe!; 
Green Mountain, $1.65 per bushel; Burbanks, 
$1.75 per bushel. We now have these pota- 
toes in storage, and will book orders for July 
delivery. We buy and sell all kind field 
peas. Write us for prices. Kirby Seed Com- 
pany, Gaffney, S. C. 





wealth than any other portion of the 
continent. 

We have been doing seemingly 
great things looking at one side of 
the ledger, and paying no attention 
to the other, exhausting the soil and 
tonicing it when it was sick, and had 
builded a beautiful false prosperity 
which it took just such a crisis as was 
produced by the declaration of war in 
Europe to reveal in its true light. The 
spending side of the ledger and the 
soil exhaustion side of the ledger 
were then brought to the attention 
of nearly every man in almost the 
twinkling of an eye. The efforts of 
the thinking men of the South now 
are directed to a return to first prin- 


ciples, and the application of plain 
business to agriculture, and to the 


building of a prosperity that will not 
only be real, but which ought to be 
in volume many times anything ever 
experienced measured in actual mon- 
ey. E. J. WATSON, 
. Commissioner of Agriculture 
Columbia, S. C. 





THE COTTON MARKET SITU- 
ATION 
HE market has continued very steady 


with prices maintained up to the previous 
high level. While offerings are becoming 


Cabbage, Collard, Cauliflower, Tomato, and 
Parsley Plants—Ask for price list. Geo. M. 
Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 


| MISCELLANEOUS __ | 


Nice Apples—In bushel boxes, $1 per box, 
f.o.b. Franklin, N. C. F. H. Nolen, Route 1, 
Franklin, N. C, 


15 Light Brahma, White Orpington eggs, 


$1. Belgian hares, $1 each, Minnie Patter- 
son, China Grove, N. C. 














Null’ *s Famous J Melilotus Honey—10-pound 
pail, prepaid any Southern Express Com- 
pany’s office for $1.35. W. D. Null, Demop- 
olis, Ala. 





~~ How to Paint—And save 25 per cent and 
freight on paints. Advice and samples free. 
W. G. Story,”Paint Maker, 846 Chaffee Ave., 
Augusta, | Ga 


Write t to SavieW ebeor Business College, 
Norfolk, Va., for Special Summer Rates. 
Practical courses. Full faculty. Positions 
for the competent, 





You have neglected i it. Ask Producers’ 
Tobacco Reidsville, N. C., about furnishing 
your tobacco right from farmers. Coéperate, 
Best made. All say it. 

“Ayers | Peanut Planters — Plant three- 
fourths of all peanuts grown. Handle shell- 
ed or unshelled seed, Send for circulars, 
Ayers Imp! eme nt Works, _Pe ‘tersburg, Va. 


“Name 3 your farm and use illustratio: 
printed stationery, We furnish everything 
but the name. Write for samples and prices. 
Oxford Orphanage, Dent. B, .Oxford,: N.C; 


For ‘Sale—Bee hives, bee keepers supplies. 
Write for special price list. Ten thousand 
black locust telephone pins at five dollars 
per thousand, Roebuck Gin Company, Roe- 
buck, o.°< 


"hahiaaan now, not next year. Act it in- 
stead of preach it. Order all your tobacco 
from farmers who need to sell and have 
worked it good, Everypody says so. Pro- 
ducers’ Tobacco Co., Re idsville, N.C. 


~ Home> ‘Canners—All sizes; ; used by by U.-& 
Government Schools, Girls’ Clubs, Collab- 
orators and farmers everywhere. For cata- 
log and special offer, write Royal Home 
Canner Co., Dept. 24, Chattanooga, Tern. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE | 


Guilford County Farms for Sale—J. A. 
Groome, Gre -ensboro, ms €, 














Pecan G Grove—Thirty acres in budded trees 
6 and 7 years old. Address, Box 57, Poplar- 
ville, Miss. 


“Farm for Sale—240 acres, in Bladen Coun- 
ty, with good buildings. Price, $3,000; terms 
easy. R. E. Prince, Raleigh, N. C, 


If you want big bargain in farm lands, 
write for our booklet. Washington-Beaufort 
Land Company, Washington, N. C. 


160 Acres Good Farm Land—One mile of 














scarcer, the demand docs not appear to be 
nearly satisfied. Exports are now pretty 
close to 7,250,000 bales, and promise to keep 
up for some time longer. The war has re- 
sulted in the using up of a great amount of 
cotton in an unexpected manner. Including 
the stocks carried over from last season, it 
looks as if Europe will consume more this 
year than ever before, which would have been 
regarded as preposterous six months ago, 
The ban on exports refers only to Germany 
and Austria, with near-by neutrals. The 
other countries seem to be ready to take 
considerably more, 

The new crop outlook is now the leading 
influence in the market. The season is back- 
ward, and the prolonged drouth is delaying 
planting. The trade is more and more skep- 
tical about any material decrease in the 
acreage. As a matter of fact, the lateness of 
the start has very little to do with the size 
of the crop. The start last year was very 
late and unfavorable, and yet see what kind 
of a crop was made, The end of the war 
will put a stop to the abnormal consumption 
of cotton, and then will come’ the long period 
of building up again. We must be prepared 
to see the ordinary consumption on a small- 
er scale, perhaps for several years. It will 
take Europe a good while to recover from 
the after effects, All of which only adds 
force to the urgency of the importance for 
farmers to keep down the volume of produc- 
tion this year. Make seven bales in the 
place of ten, and we will receive more cash 
for the lesser quantity, besides having the 
produce of the surplus land in something 
else. The acreage hog, that is, the fellow who 
plants all the more because he looks for his 
neighbor to plant less, deserves to be ostra- 
cised. W. T. WILLIAMS. 

Savannah, Ga, 





Waller. Write for low price, easy payments, 
ete. W. B. Bagwell, Pennington, Texas. 
Send for illustrated booklet gotten out by 
our codperative society, The Sandhill Board 
of Trade. This book gives plain facts, fig- 
ures, and pictures of this section. I own 
several desirable farms bought right, which 
I am offering at bargain prices and on easy 
payments. Write today for book, telling me 
your wants, H. A. Page, Jr., +, Aberdeen, N.C, 


“The Dark Sandy Loam Lands of 





The Red “Clay, 
the Great Southern Lumber Co., now on the 
market, at $10 per acre, on easy terms, and 
4 per cent interest, is your opportunity to 
engage in general farming and stock raising. 
Hogs and cattle are in great demand and 
thrive on these lands. Under our Rural 
Credit System, we can advance you building 
material on long-time payments. For fur- 
ther information, write, Great Seuthern 
Lumber Co., Department C. L., P. O. Box, 
| 128, Bogalusa, La. 


Cheap Land—For stock raising, grain, 
grass, tobacco, truck, and general farming; 











ideal surroundings, mild climate, and fertile 
soil. Get in on the bottom; land is advanc- 
ing very rapidly; this is your opportunity. 
One, five hundred acres rich land, two mil- 
lion feet timber, well improved, good build- 
ings, stock, tools, feed and ete, Nineteen 
thousand dollars; good terms, Fifty-five 
acres, well located, good land, five-room 
dwelling, out buildings, 1,750, good terms, 
Fighty-five acres, improved, good buildings, 
two miles from Blackstone, on good road, 
stock, tools, feed, ete. Five thousand, good 
terms. Descriptions of these and other de- 
sirable homes, that are being offered at a 
| sacrifice, sent free. Write us today. The 
Realty Company of Virginia, Inc., Black- 
stone, Va, 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
RALEIGH, N.C. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


OFFICES: 
. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





TO EITHER OFFICE. 
MIN 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADD: 
ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS 
GHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879. 


RESSED 
MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: 
years, $2; five years, $3. Foreign subscriptions, 


Longe 
two years, $1.60; three 
2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 





get The Progressive Farmer one 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 


yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


year for $1.50. A club of three 





14,” means that Mr. Doe is paid up 


and properly corrected on your label. 


YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, 


send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed 


date does not properly show when your subscription expires, 


printed thus, “John Doe, 31 Dec. 
to December 31, 1914, etc. After you 


Please advise us promptly if the label 





result of 


This does not mean that we will try 


The conditions of this guarantee are, 


after the transaction complained of; 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


W E WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as @ 
fraudulent misrepresentations 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be @ deliberate swindler. 


Hable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 


to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 


purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
anteeg the reliability of all advertising it cerries.”’ 


made in The Progressive 


to adjust trifling disputes between re- 


that the claim for loss shall be reported 


that our Hability shall cover only the 








Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Fliorida should 
always address their ietters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 











CASH PRIZES FOR FARM EXPERIENCE LETTERS 


N CONNECTION with our great 

“Diversification and Independence” 
series, we offer each week a prize of 
$2.50 for the best experience letter 
any reader sends us on the subject 
discussed in that issue, and $1 for 
eac’: of the three next best letters 
that we publish, no matter how short. 
Following are the lists of subjects on 
which prize letters are wanted, to- 
gether with the dates by which they 
should be mailed us: 


Subject—Do You Need a Silo?—Kinds, Cost, 
and Plans for Building Them. Mail ar- 
ticles by May 12. 

Subject—Does a Second Application of Fer- 
tilizer Pay ?—Principles to Be Observed. 
Mail articles by May 19, 


Mail articles in envelopes marked 


“Diversification Contest,” care of The 
Progressive Farmer. 


We also announce the following 
“Special Issue” of The Progressive 
Farmer to appear during the coming 
six weeks: 

Education—June 26. 


For this Special we offer a cash 
prize of $5 for the best letter received 
from a farmer subscriber, $3 for the 
second best letter, $2.50 for the third 
best, and regular space rates for all 
other articles we publish. For this 
“Special” articles should be mailed at 
least two weeks before date of issue 
—preferably three weeks. 





am The Giant fainter Says- 


has all three—because it’s made of right materials by 
right methods—the result of 66 years’ experience.” 


FREE 


onstrator, 


ever devised for selecting color combina- 
Also latest bulletin, “How to Save 
Money on Paint” and Home Book of g®—=mo 
Painting Helps. All freeonrequest. Write oarntme 


tions. 


“Good paint has three 
kinds of Life: Life—elasticity, 
that makes it go farthest when 
applied; Life—durability, that 
makes it wear longest; Life—bril- 
liancy, that keeps it beautiful. 


Transparent Color Scheme Dem- 


Purposely Made for Every Purpose 


greatest convenience 


en 


&@, --- 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















giving tobacco, manufactured by 





There is no reason for you not smoking the best granulated smoking tobacco that brains, 
experience and money can produce, 
Pride of Reidsville Smoking Tobacco 
_“ is Best Made and is Union Made 
‘a It is the achievement of nearly one half century’s concentration ta excel in this one thing. 
¥;} We will supply consumers, retailers and jobbers with any amount. 
Sh it send $1.00 for twenty, one ounce bags, delivered by Parcel Post or six cents in stamps for 
a generous sample, and you will thank us for introducing to you the greatest pleasure 


ROBT. HARRIS and BRO., INC., 
Reidsville, - ~ ° - 


If your dealer hasn’t 


North Carolina. 








| grass. 
| work land with a weeder, counting 
| man and horse $2 per day, so we could 
| bring our crop to the condition that 








Cheaper Crop Cultivation: Horse Pow- 
er Instead of Expensive Hoe Hands 


(Concluded from page 5, this issue) 
between the rows, and so is conserving 
moisture at the same time that he is 
keeping the rows out of the grass. 
But let this last go and call the work 
of the weeder man 15 times as ef- 
fective as the hoe man, which means 
simply that he could hire a horse for 
75 cents and then go over his acre 15 
times for the same cost as one hoe- 
ing. But nothing like that amount of 
work is needed to keep a hoed crop 
absolutely clean of grass and weeds, 
for three workings after planting 
generally insure the crop. being 
brought to the cultivating stage pro- 
per absolutely free from weeds and 
It costs us 14 cents an acre to 


the one-row cultivators could start 
with at a cost of less than one-half 
the cost per acre of one hoeing. 

While this is a big thing in the sav- 
ing of acre expense, I do not consider 
it any bigger than the fact that with 
modern tools a man is not only able 
to work an acre more cheaply, but is 
enabled also to work many more 
acres, and then, when there is a profit 
in working acres, he secures a much 
larger income than the man who, by 
circumstance or habit, is confined in 
his business to the small area his 
small tools will enable him to handle. 

DoI make this point perfectly plain? 
I wish to; for on this point hinges 
much of the good or ill that comes to 
our farming people. A man who with 
modern tools and horses makes with 
his individual labor 50 bushels of corn 
per acre on 40 acres per year makes 
in the South a $2,000 crop. He who 
with small inefficient tools makes 40 
bushels per acre on 10 acres makes a 
$400 crop. See? 


Level Cultivation Best 


LONG with the question of modern 

culture tools comes the question 
of level versus ridge cultivation. And 
it can’t be a question at all as to which 
method of cultivation the modern 
farmer shall use: for with level land 
only can harrow or weeder be used, 
and from an extensive acquaintance 
with our South country I will say 


| positively that on any character of 


land where hoed crops can be made 
by planting each row on its individual 
ridge, the same or better crops can 
be produced by planting on beds wide 
enough to accommodate two, four or 


| six rows and the planter then reaps 
; the benefit that accrues to the man in 
| position to do his work of cultivating 


with modern tools. 

I have seen this wide bed method 
used in the wettest lands of the 
whole South—on the extreme East 
coast, where the tide rises between 
the beds every day—and the largest 
as well as the most cheaply produced 
crops of these neighborhoods were 
found on farms where this method of 
plowing, planting and cultivating pre- 
vailed. The ridge system of planting 
in the up-country I consider a matter 
of habit only, handed down from gen- 
eration to generation, and no valid 
reason can be produced for its con- 
tinuance: for with this system of 
planting must go the system of deep 
cultivation which every experiment 
station of the United States and the 
most of the best farmers of the coun- 
try have proved to be harmful to a 
growing crop. 

The time to argue that the cutting 
of the roots of growing plants does 
no harm to the crop passed some time 
ago, in the writer’s opinion. The 
practice is not only harmful to the 
plant, but expensive is its operation 


|! and brings with it more work; for the 
| cultivator shovels running deep are 


continually bringing to the surface 
weed and grass seeds that would 
never have sprouted had they been 
left where they were deposited by the 
plow. 





The men who lead are the men who read, 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


i. 


Wood’s Seeds 


Cow Peas 


are one of the best and surest 
of summer forage and soil 
improving crops. 
We have all the best 
varieties : 

New Era, Brabham, Iron, 
Groit, Whippoorwills, 
Red Rippers, Clays, 
Blacks, Etc. 

All choice recleaned stock 
and of superior quality. 
Write us for prices and 
“Wood’s Crop Special” giv- 
ing information about Cow 
Peas, Soja Beans, Sorghums, 
Millets, Sudan Grass and all 
Seasonable Seeds. 


T.W. WOOD G SONS, 
SEEDSMEN, - Richmond, Va. 


¢ DUBBER 




















rou [NOOFING 


Strictly first quality—not seconds nor mill ends. ‘ 
fi. 


Thesame roofing sold through jobbers, drum- 
ers and retailers under well known factory 
brand at one-third more. We sell direct; to user. 
You pay but one small profit over factory cost. 
SPOTLESS RUBBER ROOFING, 108 sq. feet to roll, 
with Nails and Cement. Guaranteed Satisfactory. 
1-Ply, Weight 35 Pounds, Roll... 
2-Ply, Weight 45 Pounds, Roll__. y 
3-Ply, Weight 55 Pounds, Roll... $1. 
Shipped quick from Richmond; little freight. 
Free Samples and New Catalog quoting money- 
saving prices on 5000 Articles for Home, Fieldand 
Shon. Every Southern Farmer needs this book. 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 











C ity 30 to 
lineal tect pam TW Finished Lambet 
ber minute SA Always Sells 
work it up — get 
that sure money 
yourselves. Use the 


Hustler Planer 
and Matcher 


for flooring, ceiling. weather- 

boarding, etc. None better, costs little 

makes money quickly. Write today for circulag 
and prices. 


SALEM IRON WORKS 


Winston-Salem, N. C., and Columbia, S. CQ, 
Address nearest point, 





BE YOUR OWN MERCHANT. Keep in your own 
rofit the dealer would get. “‘Everwear’’ 
, : q 
ay ‘wos wholesale. Aleet trun tactony prices, 
TO-DAY. 


Dept. 1 Savannah, Ca. 








Who Owns Your Land? 


Read the TORRENS BOOK, which ex- 
plains fully all about the new title guar- 
antee law, and then read ‘How to Write 
Your Own Will.”’ Both postpaid, for $1. 


B. CRAVEN, Attorney, Trinity, N. C. 




















Single Comb Brown Leghorns 


The larger kind with smooth seal brown backs and 
salmon breasts. They have well turned combs which 
show vigor and the laying habit. Can furnish cockerels, 
pullets, hatching eggs and day old chicks in any quan- 
tity. Will send eggs by mail, all charges prepaid and 
guarantee safe delivery. Prices reasonable. Intorma- 
tion and circulars on request. 

Promptness and satisfaction our specialties. 


Sturtevant Bros. Brown Leghorn Farm, 
Box 6, Kushla, Ala.. 


BIG BARGAINS in 
White and Buff Orpington Cockerels, 
hens, pullets and eggs, while they last. 
DR. GRAY, 

LEBANON, TENN. 


Roots Herbs and Barks 


We want about two hundred different kinds 
Write us at once for list. 


R. T. Greer & Co., Marion, Va. 


When writing to advertisers mention The 
Progressive l'armer, 





Route 15, 











Saturday. May 8, 1915] 





Business Talks 


Occasionally, 
that is 


however, I 
so attractively gotten 
fully illustrated—that I drop 


get something 


up—so beauti- 


work to 


For Farmers and 
Farmers’ Wives 


my 





By J. A. MARTIN 


look it over carefully. 

Such a booklet is “Pipe Philosophy” 
the Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
pany, of St. It of 


sent 
me by Com- 


Louis, is brimfull 


beauti- 





THE PRODIGAL RETURNS 

HEN. the following letter 

Poultry Farm, of Jeffress, 
on April 24, I thought of the 
Prodigal Son. 


from 
Va., 
story 


Success 

came in 
of the 

“T have been trying some other papers but 
for real success I am coming back to you 
where I have always had good luck,” 

The only thing I don’t like about their let- 
ter is the word “luck.” 

’Tain’t luck! It’s just a plain, not-to-be- 
denied fact that this paper is the ‘Daddy of 
’em all’ through to good stock, 
seed, etc. Sometimes folks quit us but they 
all come back, 


which sell 





GOOD VERSUS CHEAP ADVER- 
TISING 

CERTAIN breeder 

A recently sent 

wrt 


of fancy Jersey cattle 
small advertisement 


classified 


us a 
said, it in 


and 
columns.” 


your cheap, 
Upon reading the 
five 


several 


advertisement I saw that 
he had four or 
heifers and 
bred and 
him and 
as a display 
eight or 


bulls, six or seven 
All 
immediately 
us to 
in a 
ten inches—thus enabling him to 
the at length and to 
permit the use of a Jersey cut with which 
to illustrate the Back 
swer “INO, £ the cheap, 
fied columns,” and—we let it go in, 
After the advertiscment ran twice and he 
had spent the enormous amount of $2.50 he 
wrote a letter he had 
that from a man 
and 


young 


cows. were pure- 
registered, I 
that he allow 


advertisement 


wrote 
it 
of 


advised run 


space 
animals 


describe more 


copy. his 


classi- 


came an- 


saying: want 


’ 


complaining saying 


had only one inquiry and 
(as he said) 
Wants my cattle 

It gave the 
thing or two and I 


63 


Is a 
at 
opportunity 
did, I called 
tion to his specific instructions to run his ad- 
and told 
paper 


who ‘cheap John’ 


fine scrub prices.” 


tell 
his 


him a 
atten- 


me to 


vertisement in the “cheap columns” 
him he had right to 
good as advertising 


no say the was 


no an medium because 


its “che columns would not sell fancy- 


from $100 to $200 
was what he 


Jerseys at 

a head—and that that 
ing to 
And 


was try- 
do. 

if 
ahe 


he 
ad, 


then——just 
dared him to let 
to at first, and 
ment, illustrated Jersey 
the cattle in detail. 
thought my letter would mak« 


to 
me 


was game—I 
wanted 


see 
go as I 
advertise- 
de- 


get him up a real 


with and 


Honestly, I 


cuts 
scribing 
him mad, but 
the scamp was game and replied—‘“all right! 
to ahead and if it sells the cattle I'll take 
what I said. If it sell them I'll 
with person all big 


don't 
after 


back 
settle 
talk.” 

The display 
beauty. 
of the 
the 
the 

In 
that fel 
scraping 


you in your 


advertisement and 
it 


dive 


ran was a 


Possibly you saw and were one 


of 
from 


ones who made a to get some 


cattle only to receive an answer 
sold out.’”’ 

letter from 
bowing and 
at first, 
advertising 
is that 
One 


in a 


advertiser: “Sorry, but I'm 


less than a week I 


got a 


and I could see him 
he 


“my” 


low 


as admitted his error 


and praising paper 
“My 


more bull ¢: 


an 


as 


medium, Said he: only regret 


for 
and 


I haven't ves sale, 


© Si the heifers 


the bull 


man bough 


cows 
bunch calves ina 
The 
penny 
We 
you 
to 


and went hurry.”’ 


Now folks—listen: Progressive Farm- 


er don’t make a livestock and 


ady 


low rate to 


on 


poultry ertising. make you a special 


enable to sell your surplus 


stock at a and 


chance to 


profit give our readers a 
advertised and 
We feel 
or sitting 
add 
that 


livestock 


see to be able to 
buy good 
bull, 


through 


stock, that 
of 
to 


much 


every good 


boar, horse sold 


egss 


our paper will somebody 


-Ise’s prosperity and go further 


the South a 

Don't ask 
them come 
do this 
—money,. 


in making country. 
for rates and when we quote 


To 


—moreover 


back and say, “too high.” 


only and- 
The 
your surplus stock w 


is ting time 


longer you wait the more feed 


ill eat and the less fer- 


tile will your eggs be. 


We won't rob you. Just write us what 








and 
Lig 


a copy 


quaint of 


they 


ful pictures the philosophy 
“Velvet sett 


will to any 


Was one cent 


per 


word and is four 


Last 


per our rate Joe,’ & Myers tell me 


cents 
had 


ting 25 


word, 
of 
cents 


time I saw her she mail of our readers on re- 


and 
the 


most her eggs on hand was get- ceipt of a two-cent 


grocery I 

have shown it 
the 
then you can 


stamp to cover postage. 
per dozen from wouldn't take anything for my 


to a lot of folks. 
following 


copy, and 


store, If philosophy 
hunt and 

can't 
salesman. 
that 
don’t believe 
dated April 20, from Lee 
Hereford at 
You will remember their recent sale 
advertisement in our paper: 


You can 
out but 
Farmer 


look till 
beat The 
We get 
can’t print 
it—read the 


you are worn like is worth two cents a bar- 
you Progressive rel, 


the 


afford it and won't regret 
as a so many expense: 


testimonials 
If you 
letter, 

famous 


we them all. 
following 
the 


Angelo, 


“*Tain’t how much a thing costs, 
much you want it, that makes it 
reckon Ole Robi’son 
ped a hatful 0’ 
bacco.” 


but how 
valuable. 

Cruesoe would ‘a’ swap- 
money for a han'ful o’ to- 


Bros., 
breeders San 
Taxe 

Texas, Wit, wisdom 
book till a 
=-—CcrTy 


and pathos are mixed up in 


this which 


fellow 
He 


and 


don’t know 
usually 


to 


“We are writing to inform you that our get- 


sale on Saturday, April 17, came off with 
most appreciable suce The financial re- 
turns alone, were not t only source of sut- 
isfaction to for we ad the pleasure not 
only of making good sales, but also extend- 
ing our acquaintance with several 
men from new fields whom we are 
are very satisfied buyers, 
wish to thank you for your personal 
as splendid advertising interest in 
We feel that it is not amiss to as- 
you that we are confident our 
would not have been so successful in 
final issues, had it not been for the publicity 
given it in your excellent advertising medi 
um, The Progressive Farmer. 
“We are mailing you under separate cover 
a marked copy of our sale catalog; and we 
extend every good wish to you personally, 
and our thanks to the Adevrtising Depart- 
ment of The Progressive Farmer, und r your 
eflicient charge.”’ Yours very truly, 
“LEE BROS,” 


do or laugh. ends by 


ss. ting out his pipe —goin’ 


Velvet before I 
expresses a 


home. 
Here's one 
the 
bachelor’s sentiments: 

“A GOOD wife, a good pipe, an’ a 
conscience—ef thar’s anything near 
happiness it ain't in my geog’aphy,’ 


from 
it 


more Joe 


us, leave office for lonely 
cattiic- 
assured wad 
z00 

r perfec’ 


SOMETHING WORTH WHILE 
HERE is 
question 
The 
thing to 
to say 
much 


one 
that 


of 


should 


phase this advertising 
di- 


one not overlook, 


man who advertises must have some- 


advertise—he must have 


He 
article 


something 


worth saying. cannot talk very 


about an 


don't 


without talking 
bull 


adver- 


points. You of 
calf—it’s the pure-bred animal 
tise to your friends, 


boast your scrub 


you 





VELVET JOE’S PHILOSOPHY 
A® ADVERTISING manager of this paper I 

get a great many catalogs, folders. book- 
lets and letters. If I had more time to look 
them over carefully I am sure it would add 
to my limited amount of real knowledge. 


So it is in merchandise, 
vertises in The 
depended upon 
talking about. 


The man who ad- 
Progressive 


to 


Farmer may be 


have something worth 





Save your papers and get a binder, 


(23) 
WHO. HAS COWPEAS? 


indication 


455 


VERY 
for 


points to a big 
The Southern 
sarmers are going to have feed and hay this 
coming winter, 


demand 


cowpeas this spring. 


If you have a surplus of cowpeas and soy 
beans, your 


the 


start advertising now and reap 


orders, It won't cost much and results 


are sure, 


BE CAREFUL 


our 





NE of advertisers has asked us to 

caution our readers to be more careful in 
writing “often I 
and the thing 
J can do is to wait for the writer to complain 
at my (?) negligence.” 

Write be to give full address 
and use pen and ink instead of pencil, 


letters. Says he get letters 
with no address given only 


plainly, sure 





WITTE CHANGES FIRM NAME 


WHat has heretofore been known as The 
Witte Iron Works Co., will future be 
known as Witte Engine Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
In 


erable 


in 


its early history this firm did a consid- 


but for 
making 


business in general iron trade, 
few they 
ines exclusively, 


the past years have been 


enez 
Fair 

Witte 

try. 


dealing 


and 


of 


has 


biggest 


quality 
the 


made 
the 


the 


plant one in coun- 





WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 


= Urrors you have a fire tonight; suppose 
the baby gets sick; hundred 

things that could happen happen, 

Could you go to a phone and call help? 

If you have no phone, talk to your neigh- 
bors about getting a Write to the 
Western Electric Company's nearest office 
and ask for booklet No. 78. It is full of 
valuable information and advice will 
solve your problems, 


suppose a 


were to 


lines, 


and 
help you 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood, 








The high quality and low price 
which have made Firestone Tires 
so widely popular— are here 
shown in plain black and white. 














Are the 


goods built into the tire, and the 
price list showing that Firestones 
cost no more than ordinary tires. 


The Firestone “‘extras’’ built into 


every tire are not only the result of 
experience and “‘know-how’’—they 


mean plain, straightforward “good- 


measure”’ building. 
it than in any other. 


tion. And there is the same relative value in all 


«6 


extras’’) until you know these facts— 
nothing else, 


Firestone marketing methods 


Actual Size 
h “Plain Tread” 


condition. 


Proof—the section showing actual 


it Not only the highest-grade fabric but more 
plies of fabric. Count them—we show the proof in this 3-inch sec- 


Then note the price! The low figures may puzzle you (considering the 


Firestones are made in America’s Largest Exclusive Tire Factory. This 
enormous volume Cuts cost of production and reduces the price to you. 
Firestone Tires and Tubes are made by specialists who make 
This means that they make better tires and 
make them at a lower cost—another saving for you. 
He td gh BLS 


least handling and expense—another saving for you, 


Free Firestone Offer 


To the car-owner sending the name of his dealer and 
the make of tires, we will send free, a fine waterproof 
Tube Bag. Just the thing to keep your tubes in prime 

Ask also for new book on the *‘Care and Re- 


Here 
Are the 


Figures 


Not only the world’s finest rubber but more of \ 


sizes of Firestones, 


get the tires to you with 


pair of Tires’? No.4Q. Write today. There is a dealer 
near you who will supply you. 


Study the Facts and the Figures—It Won’t Take 
ou Long to Decide on Firestones. 


FIRESTONE 


Fig. 1. 4 plies of fabric in Firestone 
--3 plies in the ordinary. 


Fig. 2. Extra coating of finest rubber between 
fabric layers in Firestone 
—notin the ordinary. 


you have to sell, how 
it to us. 


much, etc., 


three 


and—leave 


If you only have or four pigs 


to sell we your adv« 


“want"’ 


will rtisement in the 
If 
59 pigs or 10 to 20 pure-bred cattle, you can 
afford three to ten of 
display advertising in order to command at- 


of to 


put 


or classified columns, you have 


Fig. 3. 1-l6inch finest rubber cushion layer in Fire- Firestone Net Prices to r-Owners 
stone —notin the ordinary. 


Fig 4, 1-l6inch breaker strip of high-grade fabric and 
high-grade rubber in Firestone 
—same quantity in others. 


to use from inches 


tention, pcrmit 
move the stock, 

It is better 
for good 


use good cuts and 


Fig. 5. 1-4 inch tread, tough, resilient, in Firestone 
Business to .apend —3-l6 inch in the ordinary. 
that will 
wait for a 


to sell 


more money 
advertising 
to 
advertisement 
of man 
“too high." He 


cholera 


bring real re- Fig. 6. 1-16 inch side wall of strongest rubber 


in Firestone —same quantity in others, 
Fig. 7. Bead of extra 
strength in the Firestone 
size bead in others. 


Yet you pay only$9.40 
for this 30 x 3 Fire- 
stone—less than 
5% more than 
four widely # J 


0 TF 


—— toe? ’ o 

sults than dinky little ‘‘word” 20 
your surplus, cohesive 
c —same 


x 4! 
36 x 4 
37 x5 


5. 
5.65 


I know 
were 


one who said our rates 


kept his pigs and—— 
and wiped 


39.80 
came along all 


them 


5.95 
FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 


**America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers’’ 


Akron, Ohio—Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


away!! 

I know of another lady who 
paper to try and sel] Rhode Island Red eg 
at $2 a sitting because the daily paper rate 


used a daily 

















Order Yours 


URING May we are daily 

distributing carloads of 

Overland Sixes to all of 
our dealers who come in direct 
contact with you. 


This enables us to make im- 
mediate deliveries in almost 
any section of the country. 


All waits, delays and promises 
are eliminated. 


You can get your Overland Six 
now. 


And ‘‘now”’ is when you want 
it, for this is the finest season 
of the year. 





This car is without question 
the greatest Six, for the money, 
on the market. 


It seats seven adults—com- 
fortably. 


The wheelbase is 125 inches. 


The wheelbase of other Sixes, 
at a similar price is shorter. 


The six-cylinder motor is of 
the latest en bloc design. It is 
conservatively rated at 45 horse- 
power. 


Other Models $795 to $1600. 


The motors of other Sixes, at 
a similar price, are nof as 
powerful, nor as flexible, nor 
as up-to-date. 


The Overland has high ten- 
sion magneto ignition. 


Most other Sixes have nof. 


The tires are 35” x 414” all 
around, with non-skids in the 
rear. 


The tires of other Sixes, ata 
similar price, are smaller. 


Most other Sixes do not have 
non-skids on the rear. 


Such is the economical result 
of Overland quantity produc- 
tion. : 


We give more car for less money 
simply because. we produce more 
cars than any other manufacturer 
of Sixes in the world. 


Buy an Overland Six and save 
money. 


See the Overland dealer to- 
day. 


If you haven’t his address, 
write us quickly. 


** Made in U. S. A.”’ 


Deliveries can be made ime 
mediately. 


This is the greatest Six in 
America. 


Order yours now. 


Send For This Great 
FREE Book 


We have just published a 
book entitled, ‘*Points in Judg- 
ing an Automobile.” 

This book explains and pic- 
tures fifty-eight definite Over. 
land Advantages. Send forthe 
booktoday. It’sfree. Fill out 
this coupon right now. 





Mail This Coupon Today 


The Willys-Overland Company, 
Dept. 282 Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Please send me free of charge and 
post paid your book entitled ‘‘ Points 
in Judging an Automobile.’’ 


Name.......... 





pe ee 





R. F. D. No. 





Town 








OTT SOONER. |! See ee rem 








All prices f. 0. b. Toledo. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 





